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THE FUTURE OF ISLAM. 


‘‘In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate.” 

For more than a quarter of a century this slave of destiny 
and searcher after truth has well considered the subject now 
treated in this thesis; namely: Has the religion of the 
Prophet (upon whom be peace) any future, or are its great 
achievements but mere memories of the past? 

Educated in an Anglo-vernacular school in British India, 
travelled in almost every portion of the civilized earth, en- 
lightened by an acquaintance with many tongues, informed 
by the experiences of an eventful life, the writer of this 
article desires to approach the subject under consideration 
vith that reverence which belongeth to a believer in the 
inscrutable decrees of the Almighty, “ with whom are the 
keys of hidden things, and who knoweth whatsoever is 
on the land, and in the sea, and without whose knowledge 
not a leaf nor a grain falleth in the dark parts of the earth,” 
and yet with a breadth and comprehensiveness of view 
which well becometh a citizen of this world. 

Nurtured in Al-Islam, the writer has ever been true to its 
divine principles, whilst he has endeavored to pursue the 
way of knowledge both with candor and with faith. It is 
an inspired saying of the Prophet, that “ the superiority of a 
learned man over a superstitious devotee is like that of the 
full moon as compared with the stars of heaven”; and con- 
sequently there is no religion which has more encouraged a 
sincere search after truth than that which was established 
by the great Prophet of Arabia. 
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It has come to pass in the present age that a thick cloud 
of darkness has gathered over Islam, and ignorance and 
superstition characterize those peoples who acknowledge its 
spiritual supremacy. 

The civilization which marked the Khalifate of Baghdad, 
and which gave a diadem of glory to Moslem rule at Cor- 
dova, has now become the inheritance of Christian lands, 
aud unthinking European writers are too prone to attribute 
this change in the destiny of nations to a difference of relig- 
ious belief, and they most confidently assert that the only 
possible future for Islam must be one of gradual decay and 
final extinction. ‘he Ottoman Empire is the “sick man” 
who is expiring under the treatment of European quacks 
and the manipulation of designing Christian statesmen. But 


the Sultan of Turkey is an excrescence in Islam, a preter- 
natural production of a savage age. When Halaku, tl 
Turkoman, seized Baghdad, and put the rightful Khalif to 
death, he virtually extinguished the spiritual light of Islam, 
and robbed the world of its benign influences. For more 
than seven centuries the religion of Islam has been without 
its rightful Khalif; and as the Prophet foretold, the sun of 
civilization has risen in the West, and there has been a de- 
cay of faith among men, as well as the advancement of the 
meanest persons to eminent dignity. The Ottoman ruler 
may be a “sick man,” but it does not necessarily follow that 
the religion of Islam is sick unto death. 

According to Moslem computation, there are two hundred 
and twenty million of the human family who acknowledge 
Mohammed a3 their Prophet; and it is a fact, which does not 
admit of question, that there are a larger number of religious 
adherents to the Moslem faith at the present time than were 
ever before claimed by Islam. In British India alone, there 
are forty-five million Moslems, and conversions from Hindu- 
ism to Islam are very numerous. In Central Africa, Islam 
has become the great missionary power, and its successes in 
those regions are admitted even by Christian missionaries. 
The cry of the “« Azan” is now heard in Liverpool, Malvern, 
and other cities of Europe, and educated Englishmen are 
being enrolled in its ranks. 

As far as the efforts of Christian missionaries are con- 
cerned, Islam may be said to defy conversion. In Turkey 
and Egypt there have not been a dozen apostates from Islam 
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to Christianity; and in. India, even under the egis of 
Christian rule, such * converts” cannot exceed two hundred, 
whilst the return of these apostates to the bosom of Islam is 
so frequent as to cause perturbation among those zealous and 
excellent men who, with great self-sacrifice and commenda- 
ble zeal, are devoting their lives to the hopeless dream of 
the overthrow of the religion of the Prophet in India. In 
India the Mohammedan community are be: ‘oming more alive 
to the importance of their position as subjects of the British 
Empire; and the Honorable Sayid Mahmud, who sits on the 
bench of the High Court of Judicature at Allahabad, the 
Honorable Sayid Ameer Ali, who occupies a similar position 
in Calcutta,and Sayid Ahmad Khan Bahadur, of the Foreign 
Office, are but representative men who indic - the possibil- 


ities which may be achieved by educated Moslems. 
The M ‘hammedans of wpe have been slow to take ad- 
vantage of the op portunitie s offered by the enlightened gov- 


ernment of Bi itish J~tia. But this may be attribut “l to the 
suspicion and distrust of the loyalty of Moslems on the part 
of the English administration on the one hand, and the 
fanaticism and bigotry of an untravelled and ill-informed 
Moslem priesthood on the other. But every year of our 
national life in India demonstrates that there are lips which 
can honestly recite the Moslem Kalima, « There is no deity 
but God: Mohammed is the Apostle of God,” and _ hearts 
which can give assent to all that is contained therein, which 
can also be true in their fidelity to a foreign power. 

The real ditfiiculty is to be found in the appalling igno- 
rance of English writers regarding the true teaching of the 
Prophet, and a want of knowledge on their part of those 
conditions under which the great revealed religions of the 
world have been promulgated. It is always assumed that 
the relicion of the Prop ‘het of Arabia cannot be adapted to 
the conditions of civilized life, whereas intelligent and well- 
informed Moslems believe that their religion is the one 
best suited to the social and national development of the 
world. 

The Prophet Moses spake on Mount Sinai to a semi-sav- 
age race; but are there not cultivated Israelites, in all parts 
of the world, who find it easy to apply the precepts of that 
law to the needs of their social life? The Prophet Jesus 
taught Galilean peasants words of truth, but have not his 
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simple teachings been adapted to the requirements of a 
cultured age? And the Prophet Mohammed, although he 
preached to a barbarous race on the Arabian Desert, formu- 
lated a system of ethics’which suited the schools of learning, 
as well as the halls of culture in Grenada, Cordova, and 
Baghdad. 

Islam is an evolution. It is an ecclecticism in morals 
formulated by the Divine Mind. When Mohammed de- 
clared himself a Prophet, he did not claim a monopoly of 
inspiration, for he admitted that there must have been at 
least three hundred apostles, or prophets, who had brought 
into the world systems of legislation, whilst there were not 
less than one hundred and twenty-four thousand who had 
spoken the words of inspired thought. So broad and liberal 
is the Moslem conception of a prophet that Esop, Cyrus, 
Alexander, Zoroaster, and Plato, in a past age, with Shakes- 
peare, Milton, and many others, are admitte¢ into the school 
of the prophets. In short, the Moslem view of the pro- 
phetie office and of inspiration is far more broad and liberal] 
than that which is found in the teaching of Christian 
iloctors. 

According to Islam, religion must be that which is suited 
to the needs and requirements of the human family under 
their peculiar conditions of tribal or national life. It is in 
this that Islam has found its greatest strength in dealing 
with diverse peoples; and according to the teaching of the 
Holy Koran, Christianity was abrogated by the appearance 
of Mohammed because its system of ethics was found inad- 
equate to the social requirements of an irreligious age. If 
this was true in the seventh century of the Christian era, 
it is still more true of Christianity in the nineteenth. Mod- 
ern Christianity does not meet the wants of society in the 
present day. The ascetic principles of the Nazarene have 
been found unsuited to the developments of the modern 
world, and something more broad and liberal in its provis- 
ions must be found, or society will drift into an open denial 
of THE ONE GOD. 

The great Hindu reformer, Baboo Kesheb Chander Sen, 
has stated that, in his opinion, the purity of an English home 
is the foundation of the moral strength of the British nation. 
This is true, but Moslem travellers in Christian lands are 
amazed at the social condition of peoples under Christian 
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rule. The ink of no pen is black enough to depict the state 
of things in the large cities of Naples, Paris, London, and 
New York. The graphic pens of Mr. Stead of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, and of General Booth of the Salvationists, must 
have done something to enlighten the dim vision of the self- 
righteous Briton. But the whole story has not been told. 
The Oriental at his worst will stand comparison with the 
“submerged tenth” of any Christian land. 

As we travel in Western lands, we find that whilst a small 
proportion of the communities are very good and very relig- 
ious, the masses are practically without the knowledge of 
God. Their moral actions are not controlled by any sense 
of God’s existence. Public opinion is a restraint upon many, 
but their actions are not ordered by a desire to obey God. 
The God of the Christian is a remote being, having but 
little to do with the ordinary affairs of life—a theological 
idea and nothing more. Religion seems to be with the Eng- 
lishman a loose-fitting mantle which sits somewhat awk- 
wardly on his shoulders. When he utters the name of the 
Divine Author of his existence, it is either with an apology 
or an oath. When he worships the Governor of the Universe, 
it is without a bended knee ora prostrate form. When he 
gives way to sensuality, it is usually without the least regard 
to the social and domestic consequences of such acts. 

But if we want to find a genuine specimen of the failure 
of modern Christianity, we can undoubtedly find it in the 
British soldier in India, for whom a paternal government 
provides a corps of native prostitutes, within a convenient 
and easy walk from his barracks, and for whom thousands of 
camels journey along the dusty plains of India, laden with 
rum barrels and beer casks, intended to sustain the courage 
of the English conqueror! 

English writers attack the morals of the Oriental world; 
but, as their proverb hath it, « Those who live in glass houses 
must not throw stones.” The immorality of Naples far ex- 
ceeds that of Lucknow; the open prostitution of London is 
far worse than that of Calcutta or Bombay; divorce and vio- 
lations of the marriage contract are far more common in 
Christian Chicago than in Moslem Cairo; whilst the gradual 
decrease in the population of France, through the intensely 
immoral views of the French people regarding marriage, is a 
strange parody upon the original injunction of the Almighty, 
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given to the Prophet Noah, to “increase and multiply.” 
The rapid spread of drunkenness among Christian nations 
is admitted to be one of the most perplexing problems of 
the age. 

If the civilized world were completely satisfied with the 
condition of things in Christian countries, there would be no 
need for suggestions for improvement; but as the social and 
moral problems of the Western world are admitted, even by 
its own writers, to be still unsolved, it is clearly the duty of 
men of intelligence and unbiased minds to welcome a remedy, 
even though it come from a Moslem source. 

It is said in the Sacred Ahadees that “ Islam is the religion 
of nower,” and Christian writers foolishly imagine that the 
only power which exists in the religion of the Prophet is 
the ** power of the sword.” But as the great English writer, 
Mr. Carlyle, justly remarks, “ you must first get your sword.” 
It was the ethical power of Islam which brought with it the 
sword of temporal strength; and Islam owes no more to the 
power of the sword than does Christianity. Both religions 
formulated great truths before they were propagated by the 
sword of conquest. And if the candid reader will study the 
conquests of the two creeds, he will discover that the sword 
of the Moslem has been more often tempered with me 
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than the sword of the Nazarene. When the Khalif 
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Omar captured Jerusalem, every Christian life was spared ; 
but when Godfrey of Lorraine seized the Holy City, ten 
thousand Moslems were cruelly put to death within the 
precincts of the sacred Rock ( AS SAKHRAH ). 

‘The power of Islam,” of which the Prophet spake, was 
iis wonderful adaptation to the necessities of the human 
family in every age and every clime; and the remarkable cir- 
cumstance that forty-five millions of Moslems in India have 
steadfastly adhered to the tenets of their faith, although they 
are ruled by the power of tl , 


; e Christian sword, is of itself an 
evidence that the “power of Islam” is something more abia- 
ing than the power of the sword of the conqueror. 

It is the conviction of this slave of destiny that a revival 
of Islam would bring about an improved condition of thing 
throughout the whole world. First, by creating a universa! 
belief in the exist nee of God; second, by imposing 
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restraints upon immorality; third, by introducin; 
social system than that of modern Christianity, and one 
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better suited to the needs of the human race; fourth, by 
establishing # common bond of brotherhood by which all 
men shall be regarded equal. 
1. A belief in God does not characterize Christian nations 
lern times. The Moslem traveller, when he visits the 
Christian temples of Russia, Italy, and France, finds it diili- 
cult to discover what is the nature of the Deity worshipped 
therein. ‘The condition of the Christian world, even now, 
seems to be very much that of twelve centuries ago, when 
in the Holy Koran the worship of a material rather than 
of a philosophical Trinity was condemned, when it is said, 
in the Surat-Ul-Maidah, « They misbelieve who say, verily 
God is the third of three.” A materialistic worship of the 
1 was condemned, and in Russia the Moslem traveller 
finds that the ignorant Christian worships his patron saint, 
i : re fervently t 
In Germany and the United States of America, atheism is 
rampant, and it is computed that not five per cent of the 


population regularly attend a place of worship. The state 


han he worships the one God. 


of things is somewhat better, perhaps, in Great Britain; but 
even there the majority of people openly scoff at the name 
of God. In the public government schools of Germany, 
Great Britain, and the United States of America, there is no 
religious instruction, no detinite teaching regarding the nat- 
ure and attributes of the Divine Being; and consequently 
future generations will believe less 1 cardi r the Almighty 
than even in the present. It is this plan of public instruc- 
tion in British India which so shocks the Moslem mind; for 
Islam regards a knowledge of God as the very basis of all 
science. There are many kinds of “i/m,” or “ knowledge,” 
but “ilm” in the abstract is “ to know” God. 


Islam does not believe in the possibility of socie 


‘ , 
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recogniti m ot the Almi 


| 
Governor of the Universe; for neither the Prophet himself 
) 
i 


together without a nation 
nor the Khalifs of Islam ever proclaimed themselves other 
han the vice-gerent of God Almighty (* Allah Taalla’’). 
fhe original mission of Islam was to establish this public 
recognition of God; and it will be when the religious, or 
rather non-religious, beliefs of modern nations have pro- 
duced a pandem nium that the cry will once more vo forth 
for the reclaiming of the world from infidelity, * There is no 
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cdej but God: Mohammed is the Apostle of (sod.”’ Such 
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a proclamation would not exclude Christianity, but it would 
be a glorious supplement to it. 

2. The increase of drunkenness and the uncontrolled char- 
acter of what is called by English writers “the social evil” 
is appalling. No human society can hold together amidst 
the surroundings of such uncontrolled vice. Here again 
Islam has its mission. By positively forbidding, under 
severe enactments, the introduction and the use of intoxicat- 
ing stimulants, it enforces by law habits of temperance and 
sobriety. A Moslem community cannot possibly become a 
drunken community, and it is this very fact that has enabled 
regiments of Mohammedan soldiers, under the most unfavy- 
orable conditions of military organization, to hold their 
own against the disciplined but drunken armies of Europe. 
Islam makes drunkenness a criminal offence, and punishes 
the drunkard with an unrelenting hand. Islam regards 
the drunkard as a citizen whose very existence is dangerous 
to the best interests of the state. 

The social evil is a singularly strange thing in the national 
life of Christian nations. It has been largely brought about 
by that asceticism of Christianity which is not part of 
the original institution. Polygamy was never abrogated by 
the Prophet Jesus. ‘The words of the Evangel, “they twain 
shall be one flesh,’ mean precisely the same thing as the 
opening verse of the Surat Un Nisa,in the Holy Koran, 
+ Fear your God, who created you from one soul and created 
therefrom its mate.” 

It is the unnatural enactments of modern Christianity which 
make the social evil a necessity. To treat the manhvod of 
vigorous nations as though they were members of an ascetic 
brotherhood is to run counter to great natural laws, and to 
defy the will of the Almighty, whose first injunction to the 
human race was to * be fruitful and multiply.” 

Islam does not tolerate prostitution. It is a punishable 
offence, and the expulsion of the offenders is a Moslem law. 
The introduction of Islam into a Christian nation would 
mean the complete extinction of drunkenness and an entire 
suppression of the social evil. 

The public recognition, in British India, of these two hor- 
rible vices is a great scandal to the Faithful under British 
rule, for expediency cannot justify the breaking of a Divine 
law. 
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3. A revival of Islam would introduce to the Western 
world a_ social system better suited to the needs of the 
human race than that which is now enjoined by modern 
Christianity. 

Christian writers wilfully and perversely assume that 
Mohammedanism is a singularly licentious and dissolute sys- 
tem of morals. In the study of Islam they see polygamy on 
every page; and although the Moslem religion is a vast 
comprehensive code of Divinity, jurisprudence, and ethics, 
everything commendable in its purpose and design is com- 
pletely lost sight of by the supposition that the chief features 
of the Moslem faith are polygamy and divorce. 

As a matter of truth, neither polygamy nor divorce is 
a characteristic feature of Islam. The most unrestrained 
license with regard to these matters existed, both among the 
Arabs and the Jews, at the time Mohammed began his mis- 
sion, and he placed legal restrictions upon both. Nor does 
it appear that the Prophet of Christianity condemned polyg- 
amy. On the contrary, when Paul of Tarsus enjoined that 
ministers should be “the husband of one wife” the natural 
inference must be that in those days ordinary Christians were 
allowed to practise polygamy and have more than one wife. 

The Prophet of Arabia restrained the polygamy of his 
people and placed definite limits upon divorce. The law of 
Moses did not limit the number of wives, although the wise 
man in the Talmud would restrict them to four. But the 
Prophet of Arabia, whilst restricting his people to four wives, 
enjoined monogamy upon those who could not “deal equit- 
ably”? with more than one. It is evident that in the mind 
of the Prophet divorce of any kind and for any cause was 
hateful to God; “the thing that is lawful but disliked by 
God is divorce,” he said. 

In the future of Islam its legislation on social questions 
will be an important factor in its success. For it is upon 
this subject that the civilized nations are impatient for 
change. 

No Moslem can reside in any of the great cities of Europe 
or America without observing that the polygamous instincts 
of the human race are fearfully and shamefully developed 
among the people. It is a matter of observation that Euro- 
peans and Americans are as polygamous in their social life 
as the Oriental, but witha difference, The polygamy of New 
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York, Chicago, and London is practised in defiance of all 
law, and without any of those legal safeguards which are so 
necessary for its proper control. The young woman in the 
harem of the English noble or the American millionnaire 
dies a social death, but in Islam every woman has a defin- 
ite legal status and a recognized social position. Even the 
slave who bears her Moslem master a child becomes a free 
woman —a marked contrast, by the way, to the provisions 
of Christian slavery in America a few years ago. 

From the statistics of the United States government, it 
appears that a very large proportion of those who are di- 
vorced in that country have been legally separated after a 
married life of twenty years. Such a monstrous state of 
things would be absolutely impossible in a Moslem country. 
No matron of twenty years’ standing could, according to the 
Moslem idea of married life, be thus thrown upon the world 
and branded with social ostracism. Divorce is repulsive to 
the Moslem mind, and there are legal enactments in Islam 
which make it difficult. At marriage it is the custom to 
assign to the wife a large and exaggerated dowry, which 
must be paid to her upon a legal separation; and the posi- 
tion of a divorced woman is one so dishonorable to the hus- 
band that divorce among Oriental peoples is far less common 
than it is in either Great Britain or America. 

The cruel story of the great Napoleon Bonaparte’s divorce 
of his beloved and beautiful empress, done under the expres: 
sanction of Christendom, brands the monogamy of Christians 
as an impossible condition of social life. In Islam Napoleon 
could have retained his empress and would probably have 
secured his empire. 

No Moslem condemns monogamy. On the contrary, 
Sayid Ameer Ali, in his “ Personal Law of the Mohamme- 
dans,” declares that ninety-five per cent of the Moslems of 
India are “either by necessity or conviction monogamists,” 
and that in Persia, according to Colonel Macgregor’s state- 
ment, “only two per cent of the population enjoy the ques- 
tionable luxury of plurality of wives.” And the learned 
author of that book, who is a Moslem of reputation, and, as 
has been stated, a British judge of eminence says: “It is ear- 
nestly to be hoped that before long a general synod of Mos- 
lem doctors will authoritatively declare that polygamy, like 
slavery, is abhorrent to the spirit of Islam. 
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An adaptation of the laws of Islam to the conditions of 
civilized life would not involve a revival of polygamy per se, 
but it would permit its introduction under certain circum- 
stances, and so prevent that unrestrained and illicit polyg- 
amy, which in defiance of all law is practised by American 
and European citizens. There are contingencies in married 
life when the taking of another wife becomes a necessity, 
and it is surely far better that such a thing should be done 
with a legal sanction, rather than by immoral license. 

To the sage “a hint is suflicient,” and no demonstration 
of the necessity of such a reconstruction of so lety seems 
necessary to the writer of this article. If such be the case 
among civilized people, it is still far more so among savage 
or semi-civilized races. Nothing hinders the progress of 
Christianity in India, Persia, Turkey, Egypt, and in Central 
Africa more than the unnatural conditions of social life 
which the Christian missionary tries to enforce upon an un- 
willing people. In passing, it may be observed that whilst 


J 
Knglish writers declare that the ?rophet (upon whom be 
peace) encouraged polygamy by his example, such is not the 
Case. Most of the Prophet's Ma..caVes Were contracted 
either for the protection of defenceless widows or in the 


hope of being favored with a male heir. The Prophet’s long 
ind faithful married life with «the Mother of the Faithful” 
(Khadijah) is the clearest evidence of his feeling regarding 
monogamy. And Moslems are amazed to find that intelli- 
gent writers who receive the Old Testament as an inspired 
book still reiterate their shame!less statements regarding the 
life of the Arab Patriarch. 

4. The universal spread of Islam throughout the world 
would mean the establishment of a common brotherhood 
among men whereby all men should be equal. When the 
Prophet (upon whom be peace) departed this life, he left no 
instructions whatever as to the appointment of a successor. 


In such an age, this action on the part of Mohammed was 
remarkable, for it established an elective form of government, 
with the intention that such a system of government should 
pervade throughout the world. 

A spread of Islam would also insure an equalization of 
property; for so stringent are the laws of Islam regarding a 
monopoly of the necessaries of life, that the accumulation of 
enormous wealth by selfish men becomes impossible under 
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a strict administration of Moslem law. Then, again, in its 
care for the aged, and in its provision for the poor, the law 
of Islam is unequalled. Mohammed, who mended his own 
shoes and cooked his own food, even when he was chief of 
the Moslem nation, cared for the poor man. Hospitality is 
enforced as a religious duty. The hungry can demand a 
meal. Consequently throughout Islam that miserable insti- 
tution of Western lands known as the * Poor House” or the 
“Work House” is unknown, and *“God’s poor” receive 
their daily meal in the *“ guest chamber” of the rich; not as 
the dole of charity, but as the right of the child of faith. 
It isin Islam that the rich and poor, the mean and noble, 
prostrate upon the floor of the same Musjid, and feel that 
they are the servants or bond slaves of the ONE GOD. 

In short, a revival of Islam and the universal spread of 
the Moslem system of ethics in a civilized age like the 
present, with such ada, 
would probably do more to bring the conditions of modern 
life into harmony with democratic ideas than anything else 
which could possibly happen in the world. And it is the 
opinion of the writer of this article that in the course of 
time, when educated and enlightened men become ac- 
quainted with the subtle and philosophical principles which 
underlie the teachings of the great Arabian reformer, they 
will see how admirably Islam is suited to meet those mar- 


iptations as are ne cessary Jor the age, 


vellous developments of social, domestic, and national life 
which are the characteristics of the age in which we live. 

The Moslem of to-day believes that as the sound of the 
Azan, “Come to Salvation,” has been heard for centuries 
from the gilded minarets of Summarkund, Cairo, and 
Stambool, so, at no distant date, the sweet cry of the Muez- 
zen will eall the Faithful to the worship of Allah, in the 
great cities of the West. For there is no other god but 
Allah, and Mohammed is his Prophet. 












































OLD STOCK DAYS IN THE THEATRE, 


BY JAS. A. HERNE. 

Tum theatre of to-day is vastly different from that of the 
«Old Stock Days”; and yet to the actor who swims with the 
tide, the change, while radical, has been almost imperceptibly 
accomplished. 

I have no regret for systems or conditions, but I love to 
linger over the memories of the past. 

A believer in the teachings of evolution, I know that 
nothing is stable. 

With Valdes, I believe that every age produces its own 
art and its own literature, and that no art, literature, or man 
should stand as a model for succee ding ages. 

Nevertheless, with a feeling of personal pride, I reflect 
upon the fact that the actor of the old stock days has held 
his own in the march of dramatic progress. No modern 
production is as yet complete without him. He is to-lay a 
notable figure when on the stage, conspicuous, even to those 
who do not know him, for his grace and ease, as well as for 
the artistic finish of his work. He handles his characters 
with a skill born of love for his art, mellowed by repeated 
failures and occasional successes. 

Your old stock actor is a cheery fellow. I love to meet 
him. He is getting to be ranked as a rare edition. It is 
pleasant to sit with any friend of the old stock days and 
recall early times and places, youthful ambitions, struggles, 
and triumphs, laugh over greenroom anecdotes and dressing- 
room practical jokes. It seems to me now that the practical 
joker was a necessary adjunct of the old-time theatre, — he cer- 
tainly was to be found in every well-organized company, — but 
it is a positive delight to meet with one who had been a fel- 
low “boot-jack.” * At such a time a mug of old ale and a 
pipe are absolute necessities. ‘“ A couple of back numbers 
reviving the palmy days,” says your young actor, forgetting 
how soon he'll be a back number, always providing he has 
the capacity to become a present number. 


* General utility man. 
WL 
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I don’t suppose anybody cares where I was born. I don’t 
care much about it myself. I really had no choice in the 
matter. In order to live I had to be born somewhere, that’s 
all; but I was raised in Albany, N. Y., and lived there until 
I was twenty years old. 

My first youthful aspiration was to be a sailor; one of the 
kind we used to read about forty years ago: brave and hand- 
some, with blue eyes, curly hair, a straw hat, white trousers 
and shirt, a black silk neckerchief, and patent-leather pumps. 
You may see him now once in a while in the window of a 
youth’s furnishing store. When he left his native village for 
the seaport, he packed all his worldly goods into a colored 
pocket handkerchief, which he carried on the end of a stick 
across his shoulder. All that his aged and widowed mother 
could give him was her blessing and a Bible very much worn; 
and when he grew up, if he had neglected to read that Bible, 
he invariably came to a badend. Well, I got the bundle 
tied up, but I didn’t get the blessing or the Bible, — possibly 
because I had no widowed mother,— but I got something 
from a living father that took all the romance out of the sea 
for me. 

Then I thought I would be a private coachman. But be- 
fore I was old enough to carry that exalted idea into effect, 
my elder brother took me to see a play at the old Albany 
Museum, and my “destiny was sealed.” I cast all former 
ambitions to the wind, and resolved to be an actor. <A good 
many years had to elapse before I would be old enough to be 
eligible for the stage, — I think I was at that time thirteen, — 
and I must cherish my dream in secret, both from a whole- 
some dread of being laughed at by my brothers and being 
again sailorized by my father. Meantime I'd be anything | 
could, and I went to work in a brush factory. 

Years passed, all too slow for my burning soul. Time 
seemed only to increase my longing for Thespian glory. At 
last the golden opportunity came. I had saved up a hundred 
and sixty-five dollars (which I had made up my mind to in- 
vest in a stage wardrobe, having learned that a fine wardrobe 
was one of the great essentials toward obtaining an engage- 
ment), when I was fortunate enough to make the acquaintance 
of a real actor, James Webb. 

Jim Webb, as he was called, has been dead many years. 
Ile was a handsome, dashing fellow, very magnetic, an excel- 
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lent melodramatic actor, and a famous broadsword combat 
tighter, one of the then popular firm of Coney & Webb, who 
toured the country with a couple of wonderful Dog * Stars ” ; 
wonderful, because they carried, not only the financial suc- 
cess of their managers on he sir shoulders, but the words and 
business of a repe rtoire of bad pl vys in their heads. They 
could do almost va Poel but talk. Webb played all the 
handsome young heroes, and Coney, who was a cockney with 
a broad accent, the heavy villains. The dogs were always 
on the side of the hero and the virtuous young girl, of course. 
I was always certain that Webb would come out all right. 
Either the dog was on hand at the last moment, or he was 
sure to find a sword in the woods with which to defend 
himself. 

One night I went to the old Green Street Theatre to wit- 
ness * The Butcher of Ghent and his Dog,” by this coterie of 


tor, not a member of the dog- 


stars. In one scene a young ac 
star constellation, a stock man, was on the stage. It was 


night, it was raining, and he was o in the wood. I know 


he was lost, because he told us s All at once he stopped 
in the middle of a siabalive soliloquy ; there was a dead 
pause ; the young man seemed to turn pale and tremble, a 


dog began to bark in the wings off the stage; the young man 
looked hel plessly around at the prompt place , the dog barked 
louder. Mr. Coney yelled out from the opposite side of the 
stave, in his beautiful.and refined cockney brogue, “ Give 
the bloody dog ‘is blawsted cue, yeh beg- va-a-a- rr j 

[he young man’s face fairly beamed with relief; he had 
recovered himself. He said, * This darkness is impenetrable ! 
If I had but a lant-h-o-r-n!” The dog came on, wagging 
his tail, carrying a lantern in his mouth; the young man 
exclaimed, * Saved!” and _ play proceeded. 

A short time after this met Webb. He and Coney had 
dissolved partnership, and ey had determined to dog-star on 
his own account. He had a magnificent dog. He had en- 
gaged a company, but he had no money to start the thing 
with. I had money, a hundred and sixty-five dollars, less 
what I had expended in getting acquainted with Webb and 
his company, and | wanted to be an actor. Webb said I 
could have my name up as manager, if I cared to, but I 
didn’t; 1 wanted to act. The play was “ The Dog of Mon- 


targis.” I played the Seneschal. It’s not a good part, it 
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wasn’t worth what I paid for it, by any means. I had a 
sympathetic uncle, a few years older than myself, to whom | 
had confided my plans. He saw the dog, he had heard me 
recite, and he believed there was money in the enterprise. 
He had a hundred dollars and a gold watth. Webb said 
he’d make an excellent treasurer. He did—his hundred 
dollars kept us on the road a week after my one sixty-five 
was gone, and his gold watch brought us home. 

The day after we got back, James Connor, then manager 
of the Adelphi Theatre, Troy, N. Y., arrived in town, in 
search of talent to support J. B. Roberts, tragedian in the 
legitimate; Mr. and Mrs. Howard and little Cordelia How- 
ard, in * Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and other stellar attractions, 
for a spring and summer season. His fall and winter season 
had been a trifle disappointing, but things looked well for the 
spring. The canal was open; navigation had been resumed 
on the river; the nail factory was running full time; he had 
a strong line of stars, such as they were; and if he could get 
a good company at summer salaries, he had no fear of the 
result. The reason for selecting his talent in Albany was 
obvious. The fare from Albany to Troy was twelve and 
one-half cents; from New York to Troy, one dollar. Webb 
recommended me as a promising young actor, and my uncle 
as treasurer. 

And thus it came to pass that I made my first regular ap- 
pearance on the stage at the Adelphi. Theatre, Troy, N. Y., 
in April, 1859, at a salary of six dollars per week. 

Thirty-three years ago, before the war! How the time 
has flowni ‘There are but three members of that company 
alive that I know of. ‘There I first met Charlie Bishop, a 
life friend and a scholarly actor. T. M. Tyrell was in that 
company; Charlotte Crampton, James Connor, Mrs. James 
Connor, afterwards wife of the millionnaire tobacconist, John 
Anderson — all dead now. 

No boy who has ever been in the gallery of a theatre will 
forget the first time he sat there. No play will ever be the 
same to him as that first play. 

No part ever rivalled in importance the first part essayed 
by the old stock actor; no triumph ever equalled his first 
“call” before the curtain; no stage door ever creaked just 
like his first stage door; every door has its personality — that 
of the stage door is very marked. I can hear the squeaking 
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of the old Adelphi stage door now, as I pulled it open fox 
the first time. 

No transformation scene has ever approached in magnifi- 
cence my first view of that company of actors assembled in 
the greenroom, tawdrily dressed for the stage. No magi- 
ian’s presto — agramento — change — was ever half so mys- 
terious to me as was the “first music!” “second music!” 
“everybody down!” * of my first call boy. All the perfumes 
of Arabia could never banish the delicious scent, musty to a 
degree, which permeated that old-time theatre. 

The sky wore a rosy hue in those days. Twenty years 
old —an actor, and six dollars a week — why, I had reached 
the summit of earthly bliss. My dream was realized. Not 
a wish remained unsatisfied. 

[ played Horatio in “ Hamlet,” Michael Cassio in “ Othel 
‘doubled” Tressel, Buckingham and Oxford in “ Richard 
II.”; played Bassanio in the “ Merchant of Venice,” and all 
the young lovers in the customary farces from night to night. 

“ Jimmy,” said Tragedian Roberts to my manager the first 
morning, “ this young man is reading Bassanio. My God, 
he'll make a mess of the casket scene to-night.” 

« He'll be all right,” said Mr. Connor. 

« All right —and reading Shakespeare at rehearsal !” 

[I was all right at night; that is, 1 spoke all the lines. Of 
course [ had no idea what they meant; I don’t know as I 
have now. 


= 
a‘ , 


The spring and summer season was brief. 

My uncle, the treasurer, who lived in Cohoes and was very 
popular there as a butcher, which was his legitimate business, 
thought we might do well over there for a few weeks, so we 
went over. 

The bills announced that Mr. Frank Temple took great 
pleasure in presenting to his fellow-townsmen a company 
of star actors from the Adelphi Theatre, Troy, N. Y., and 
contained the quotation from “Hamlet,” “The actors 
have come, my lord!” The opening bill was “ Black Eyed 
Susan” and “Sketches in India.” We played one consecu- 
tive night. 

I went back to the brush factory that summer, saved up a 
few dollars, went down to New York, and bought two ostrich 


* The old method, of notifying the actors to be ready to begin the performance, the 
now call half-hour, quarter-hour, overture, first act, everybody to begin, when they ca. 
at all. 
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feathers and a dress wig, my first instalinent toward a stage 
wardrobe. 

My next engagement was at the Gayety Theatre, Albany. 
You see my fame hadn’t got beyond Albany, ‘Troy, and Cohoes 
as yet. 1 remained there until the war broke out. 

My father, who had been for twenty odd years employed 
in a hardware house in the city, and who in consequence had 
a very large circle of a quaintan es, had no idea that I was 
an actor. I had merely told him that I was working in the 
theatre ; and as he never came in contact with theatre-going 
people (they were few in number any way in those days), 
and had never been inside a theatre in his life, it was not 
necessary to tell him in just what capacity I was employed. 
The season was about to close, everybody was going off to 
the war, and business was dead. I was to take a benefit, my 

Concluding to utilize my worthy father, I went to him 
and confessed my real calling, told him about the benefit, and 
proposed that he canvass among his friends and sell them 
tickets for the occasion. 

At first he demurred, but I appealed to him. I told him 
that in all probability I would go to the war, which I after- 
wards did,—in the form of a colored substitute,—and he 
finally consented. 

There was a blue ticket, which read, “Gallery, twenty- 
five cents’; a red one, * Dress Circle, fifty cents,” and a 
yellow one, + Parquette, SCV nty-five cents.” He took a 
quantity of each, and started out. 

Now, as I say, he had no idea of a theatre, but he had a 
good commercial education; he knew the probable cost of an 
article and the profit that should be realized on it. 

He sold his first supply of tickets readily, came and got 
more, sold them, and came for more. I was in ecstasies. 
“ My soul,” I said, “ you are selling tickets!” 

“Oh, yes,” said he, “they’re selling like hot cakes. I 
tell all my friends that you are going to the war, and they 
buy one or two tickets. Of course, I'm selling them for what 
[ can get for them. They couldn’t have cost you over two 


cents aplece. I’m getting a shilling and fifteen cents for them, 
which gives you a big profit, and you won’t have any left on 
your hands.” I was dumb with astonishment. Words had 
no value 
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I had a big house, but they were all father’s friends; and 
but for the fact that I had the house free, and that the actors 
volunteered, I would have been in debt. 

I gave him and my mother a private box. My mother had 
never been in a theatre either, but she had been in my confi- 
dence about my dramatic aspirations. She was delighted 
with the whole thing; it was fairy-land to her. 

The first play that night was “St. Mare, the Soldier of 
Fortune,” now being played by Joseph Haworth. I played 
the leading part in it. I asked my father what he thought 


of the performance, meaning my own, of course. He replied, 
“The fools are not all dead yet,’ but he thought “big 
breeches” (Bishop, who was very fat at that time) was 
funny. 

I next went to Ford’s Hollid Ly Street Theatre, Baltimore 

id oscillated between the Holliday Street, Baltimore, and 
lord’s Washington, D. C., theatres for several seasons. As 
a matter of historic interest, it may be well to mention that 
[ spoke the first line ever delivered on the stage of Ford's 
Tenth Street Theatre, Washington, the theatre in which Abra- 
ham Linecln was shot. It was the second theatre Mr. Ford 
had erected on that site. The first was destroyed by fire. I 
delivered the opening address, written by Thomas 8. Donoho 
of Washington, beginning : 

As from the ashes Cinderella rose, 
Rise we — all radiant from our night of woes. 

From Baltimore and Washington I went to the Walnut 
Street Theatre, Phil udelphia, erroneously presume d to be the 
o'dest theatre in America, antedated two years, however, by 
the Savannah Theatre, Savannah, Ga. The first opened 
in 1808; the second in 1806. From the Walnut I emerged 
as a sort of demi-star, and, with the exception of a couple of 

‘asons spent in the Baldwin Theatre, San Francisco, Cal., 
under the management of Thomas Maguire, have scintillated 
by my own ora reflected light ever since. 

No one knows better than your old stock actor how not 
only impracticable, but utterly absurd, would be the methods 
of his time to-day. Then everybody was engaged for a 
“line of business,” and played the entire range of characters 
attached to that line, regardless of their total unfitness for 
many of them. For instance, imagine Stuart Robson playing 
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the Lord Mayor in “ Richard III.” Yet under the old sys- 
tem it belonged to him, and he has played it time and again. 

An instance of the absurdity of the old method of casting 
plays, as well as an amusing event in the life of the late 
Charles B. Bishop, occurred at the Holliday Street Theatre, 
Baltimore, where Bishop was the first low comedian, and a 
prime favorite. E. Eddy was the star at the time; and in the 
course of business, Rolla being one of that tragedian’s favor- 
ite characters, * Pizzaro” was put up. Bishop was cast for the 
Sentinel — not because it was a comedy part; on the contrary, 
it is a very important serious part, but because originally a 
comedian had played it, hence it belonged to the comedian 
for all time.* Now it chanced that “ Pizzaro” was up for 
the evening of the day on which Bishop was to be married to 
Josephine Parker, the chambermaid of the theatre, also a great 
favorite with the public. Bishop rehearsed his part in the 
morning, was married in the afternoon, and duly appeared as 
the Sentinel at night. The scene is “Corridor of Prison,” 
with dungeon doors R. and L. in F. 

The Sentinel is discovered on guard, pacing the corridor to 
and fro, armed with spear, shield, helmet, and breastplate. 
Alonzo is confined in dungeon R. Rolla comes on L. 1 E.,+ 
and endeavors to obtain entrance to the dungeon of Alonzo; 
he is refused by the loyal sentinel. Rolla offers untold gold 
in the shape of a canvas bag of broken china, which he clinks 
temptingly. 


ae 
as 


Sentinel— Wouldst bribe me, an old Castilian? I know my duty 
better. 

Rolla — Soldier, hast thou a wife? 

Sentinel I have. 

A burst of applause from the audience. Bishop was 
startled; he had never got a round of applause at that point 
before. ‘Then he realized the signific ince of the line and the 
occasion, and tremblingly awaited the next line. 

Rolla — And children? 


[Bishop in desperation. ] 


NSentineg -_ Four hon 3T ] ively bovs. 


A roar resounded within those walls such as I imagine 
* Shylock. in ‘he “ Merchant of Ver ,” was for many years played by the comedians 
for the same reason 

+R. means right; L., left; C., centre; R.1 E., right first entrance; L.1E., left firet 
entrance; F., tlat; 2 D., two doors; C. D., centre doors 
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never was heard before or since in that historie old play- 
> he Sentinel R.1 E. Rolla dashes head first in- 
+ \lor F lu re ? j hon | ; cor t% inl 1 ha lag . " 
to 4410nzoOs Gungeon with ut waiting to unlock the door, and 
down comes the curtain. Calls for Bishop-Bish-Bish-Th 


house. IJixit t 


Sentinel-the Sentinel, but the Sentinel couldn’t be coaxed nor 
bribed into accepting that call. 
There was an end to * Piz aro,” SO far as the Sentinel 


went for that night. Later in the evening when he ‘up- 


pea d in the customary farce, accompanied by Josephine, 
the applause was deafening. It must have told them how 
dearly they were he ld. | h L\ve ] \ d many big re ptre ws,” 
but never one that equalled that greeting to ¢ harles B. 
Bishop and his bride. 

This ineident shows how close was the relationship of the 


old stock ac tor and his audience 


Companies were engaged for a season of forty-two week ; 


Ist Heavy M Bl ( Singing ( . 
2d Heavy Man, Res 
l \\ ne Ger (ren { 2d ng Chamber- 


y 


Each engaged for his or her line of business. 

The Leading Man in many instances had the choice of 
parts in every play, which simply meant that you couldn't 
east a play without consulting him. Fancy trying to make 
the dest cast of a play or get the best results under such 
conditions. 

The First Juri nile Gentleman played all the lovers and 
heroics that were not of sufficient import ince to be classed 
as leading parts, or were refused by the leading man; for the 
leading man was a stickler for parts and very jealous of his 
position. 

The Second Juvenile caught the crumbs which fell from 
the table of the first juvenile, relatively as the first caught 


+ 
A 


} 7 1: 
iose from the table of the leading man. 


* } 


rhe term used in describing an unusually warm greetin yana jen to an 


or. 


= 
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The First Heavy Men played all the villains (and played 
them all alike), the deceitful lovers, seducers, false 
embezzlers, purloiners of wills, holders of mortgages over the 


Iriends, 
heads of the aged fathers of fair young daughters, forgers of 
letters, notes, deeds, and so on. It was ] erfectly marvellous 
how cleverly the first heavy villain could imitate any per 
son’s handwriting, write a long letter with three scratches of 
a quill without ink, fold it up and slip it into the pocket of 
his victim, and then confront him with the “damning evi 
dence of his guilt,” while the innocent victim struck 
forehead and gasped, “It is my handwriting, but as Go 

my witness, I never penned it,” and the heroine flung herself 
on his manly breast and shrieked, * I be-lieve — you, Role 

Nevertheless, he was luce: d off to ] |, his father invariably 





upbraiding him for covering his gray hairs with shame, and 


oe 





thanking God that his poor wite Was dead, ae Klse this b] »W 
had killed he r” 
The Second Heavy Man played all the under villains. Il 


1} ie . } } ' ° 
Was Weneraly @ Villain through pure Cussedhess. pometime 


he was made to subserve the ends of the first villain throug! 
a murder of which the first villain, the real murderer, could 


a 
convict him at a moment’s notice, in which ease he solilo- 
quized a good deal. Isn’t it remarkable how prone stage 
villains are to soliloquize? All stage characters think aloud 
more or less. And it is not a rare thing to have their 
thoughts overheard by other stage characters, who make 
grimaces at the audience to let them know they are over- 
hearing and preparing to frustrate the plans of the thinking 
character. But there isn’t a character in the play who can 


} 1} nl } “17° . 4 ° i 
hold a candle to the villain in that respect, especially if he 


can get into a gloomy wood during a terrific thunder storm. 
There he 


the old pl iy than it does in the new; still it is edifying to 


1 


sat his best. This situation oceurred oftener in 


find that the dramatists of to-day have not so entirely lost 
sitht of the essentials of plot and the prerogative of tl 
” 


villain, as to eschew the “solilog j- To have the charac- 


ters “think aloud” is an easy way out of it. 

The First Old Man played all the leading old men charac- 
ters, humorous or pathetic, short or tall, rich or poor, thin or 
fat, it made no difference so long as it was a * First Old Man.” 


In some instances he was the scene painter as well; in mo 


s he was the stave manacer. He cast the pla 


| 
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superintended *he rehearsals, wrote the bills and advertise- 
ments (this last is now the work of the press agent), being 


assisted in these several duties by the Prompter, who Was 
generally the Second Old Man. 


The Pr mpter -God bless the dear old Prompter ! — the 
sight of him in his * prompt box” would be refreshing. He 


. ey 9 ” 
has gone out W ith the * las Ip lighter, the * basket boy,” the 


“oreenroom,” the “call boy,” and other time-honored appur- 
tenances of the “ Old Stock Days.” The Prompter made out 


all the scene and property plots, held the book during rehear- 
sals and performances, got swore at whenever anything went 
wrong, and played all the parts nobody else would play. 


« You'll have to yo on for this, my boy; there’s no one else 
to do it.” 

Years ago there was a Prompter named Gregory at Harry 
Meech’s Academy, Buffalo. He was an Englishman, and had 
one glass eye. Whenever he got excited that eye fell out. 
Che effect of this was that if a scene were going badly at night, 
* Gregg” had all he could do to k ep his eye in plac e:andif 
you wanted the word, the chances were you'd find him down 
on all fours in the prompt place looking for his eye. 

* Why don’t you wear your eye in your vest pocket 
during performance?” tl l to say to him. 

“Ow can hi, when I ’ave to go hon for hall the minor 
parts ?” 

The Prompter almost lived, in some cases actually lived, 
in the theatre. ‘There’s only one real Prompter left in Amer- 
ica, James Pitman of the Boston Museum. He’s the last of 
his line, as dear old John Reed, father of Roland Reed, was 
the last of the old-time theatre lamp lighters. Electricity 
extinguished the lamp lighter, the combination system the 
prompter, — characters both. No theatre was complete 
without them. 

The First Low Comedian was possibly the most important 
man in the company; not always the highest salaried, but the 
one upon whom more than any other rested the success of 
the season. He was never out of the bill. 

In the old play there was always a character whose busi- 


ness it was to do and say funny things. For the most part 
he had nothing whatever to do with the plot of the lay 
4 ] play, 


generally figuring in what was known as the under plot,a 
sort of a play within a play; but he was expected to b 
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funny —no matter at whose expense, so that he was funny, at 
all times and under all circumstances. Ive seen plays coy- 
ering a period of twenty years, and the funny character wore 
the same smile, and never uttered a serious thought, or did a 
sensible thing during all those years. Such characters fell 
to the lot of the First Low Comedian. 

I fancy that is why the First Low Comedian used to be a 
sort of failure socially; people were disappointed to find him 
in propria persona usually a thoughtful man, and rather re- 
sented it. The First Low Comedian at the opening of the 
season handed in his list of farces to the stage manager, who 
was privileged to select from time to time such as he deemed 
attractive. He had also his stock of funny wigs, comic 
stockings, character hats and coats; character, because no 
mortal being had ever worn anything like them. He must 
be ready witted, for very often he had to keep up the scen 
while the carpenters were getting the stage ready behind, or 
when some actor had made a stage wait. One of the essen- 
tials of a First Low Comedian was to be well up in the 
gags of the standard plays, for in many instances the 
yags were the cream of a part, so much so, indeed, that 
prime favorites were given unlimited license in that respect, 
their interpolations having a drawing power, a money value 
for the treasury. 

The Second Comedian was like the other second positions, 
with the advantage of getting many good bits. A good bit 
actor Was a common expression in the old stock days, mean- 
ing an actor who could take a subordinate but strong charac- 
ter and develop it; make it stand out, as the saying was. 

The Stinging Walking Gentleman was a feature of the old 
stock company. He must be good looking, gentlemanly in 
address, neat and stylish in his attire, and up in all the music 
of the standard drama, and his salary was twelve dollars per 
week. 

James Dunn, recently deceased, was one of the most noted 
Singing Walking Gentl men of his day. He possessed a 
sweet, pure tenor voice, which he used with exquisite taste 
and great skill, and which he retained up to the hour of his 
death, at quite an advanced age. 

The First and Second Walking Gents came next, and 
were of more or less importance as feeders for the Comedian 
and Chambermaid in the farces. ‘Their chief merit lay in 
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flying Messages in the Sh ikespearean tragedies, above ali, t 
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t in their lines; their position 


being always dead letter perte 
depended upon that. 

The Respectable Utility man was a vital member of the 
old stock company. Upon him depended many a c/imar or 
situation. Flying messayes,* hose stumbling blocks to the 


~ 


young actor of that day, were always given to the most re- 
liable of the Respe table Utility Men. W hat sad havoe have 
I seen the flying message make! Men who afterwards be- 
came excellent actors were, as Utility Men, positively helpless 
when intrusted with a flying message, which they were 
always crazy to get, and then frightened to death over. 
Charles R. Thorne, Jr., who stood the very foremost actor in 
his line of work at the time of his death, never in his utility 
4] 


days delivered a flying message without at least stumbling 


over it. Important scenes, entire plays, have been ruined by 
nervous young actors with flying messages. But it was the 

hat 
tried the metal of the Utility Man, particularly those in the 
last acts of *“ Richard III.” and « Macbeth.” The tragedians 
awed him, to begin with, and the responsibility of the situa- 


tion made him extremely nervous. 


The First Murderer in Machet) (ye, good, my lord: safe ina 


ditch he bides, with twenty trenched gashes in his head, the least a 
death to nature. 
Generally rendered : 


Ay, my good lord; safe in a trench he lies, with twenty trenched 
trenches in his gash, each gash a gash to gashes. 


The servant in the same tragedy: 


Macbeth - The devil damn the black, th 1 cream-faced loon! 
] 
} 


Where got’st thou that goose look ? 
serrant There are ten thousand 
Macheth (reese, villain? 
Servant Soldiers, sir 


vhich I once heard given ( Edwin Forrest was the Macbeth): 


Servant (Rushing in}. My lord, there’s ten thousand geese 
coming 

Forrest fUnder his breath, tearing his hair]. Oh! My God 
faloud] Geese, villain? , 

Servant Teeth chattering]. N-n-n-naw s-s-soldiers, sir. 


These mistakes carried consternation to the heart of the 


* Messazes which must be delivered breathlessly 
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Respectable Utility Man, for he knew that not only were the 
older actors, men who had been there, enjoying his discom- 
liture in the wings, but that his chances for getting another 
part were diminished. 

* What are you doing with this part anyhow?” said E. 
Eddy to a young man who had ruined that actor's best scen 
in the tragedy of * Bertram.” 

| play d it to obli je,” * said the young Roscius, who w 
the property man of the theatre. 

‘Well oblige me by staying out of the bill hereafter 
Bunsby, you play that part to-morrow 1 ight.” 

Jack Bunsby! [ wonder how many actors remember 
“Bun a of the old Museum, Green Stree U, and Gayety Thea- 
tres, Albany, basket boy, call boy, prompter, scene shifter, 
flyman, super master, paint boy, assistant prop’s and actor, 
all in one. Short ( ibout four feet tall RB bow-legged, talked 
through his nose, spluttered as he spoke, was as homely as 
i 


in,and as good as gold. Eddy christened him Jack Buns 
in the old Albany Museum days, and he never went by any 


other name; in fact, no one ever thought of his having any 

} “7 . ] 
other, until one evening, years afterward, in tl 
| 


of the Gayety Theatre, Eddy said to him: 
* What is your name, anyhow, Buns 


‘Theodore Vandenburgh,” he replicd, through his nose. 


we gTeehroonm 


I don’t believe Eddy was ever more astonished in his life; 
in fact, it astonished all of us. 
* Theodore!” and a descendant of that aristocratic old 


family, “the Vandenburghs.” How Eddy did laugh! He 

was very fond of Bunsby, and Bunsby thought there was but 

one tragedian in the world— Ned Eddy. They're both dead 

now. As I write I can see Eddy dressed for Virginius, an 

Bunsby for one of the lictors, walking un and down the stage, 
.F 


waiting for the curtain to go up. Ed 


i 


s arm is around 


\ 


Bunsby’s neck, and Bunsby lovingly clasps the tragedian’s 
leg, as you've seen a child clasp that of its father. Edd 
was over six feet tall and straight as an arrow, and nothing 
set off Bunsby’s Quilp-like figure to such advantage as the 
dress of a Roman warrior. 


The General Utility man went on in all groups, “ seized 


and bound him,” *“away'd with him to the bastile.” ete., ete. 
The women followed the same rules as the men in regard 


f the et em 


* Playing a part at the request of the sta lager 

















OLD STOCK DAYS IN THE THEATRE. tl} 


to lines of business, the Chambermaid being engaged to 
, l , } »? yyh aa . 1] 
p ay iO Y8 P ts aS Weil. 

I always maintained that the line of business was a detri- 
ment to the actor as well as to the manager. It not only 
interfered with the working of the theatre, but caused innu- 


} 


» ill feeling in the 


merable disputes and engendered no littl 
ranks of the company. One of its worst features was the 
ht of an actor to claim a part in his line. Not content to 
be left out of the cast, although it might be thereby strengt! 
ene d, he would insist that the } it in question belonged LO him, 
ind that he would be injured by not appearing in it. This 
was the result of a silly unwritten law called precedent 


} } ] 


The original east of a play established a precedent for all 
. | 


1 
id 


subseq wu nt casts. 

How often have I seen an actor read the cast of a Pp 
when put up in the cast case in the greenroom, tear his hair, 
and rush fora printed book of the play in question, to con- 
ie stage manager with the proof of his right to claim 
or refuse a certain part. 

An incident of that kind happened to me in a very ecrush- 
ing way at the Holliday Street, Baltimore. Thomas A. Hall 
avery quiet, witty gentleman, was our stage manager. He 
had put up a list of business for a certain week, and amon 
the plays selected was a nautical drama entitled * Mat of thi 
Iron Hand.” Now while really engaged for utility business, 
I had been playing a lot of leading parts, on account ol In} 
capacity to study long parts at short notice. 

I had thus pl iyed Ben Bolt, a fine juvenile sailor, and had 
made a big hit in it. Bishop said I ought to make a spe- 
cialty of sailors, and that he had no doubt I'd be as great a 
s silor actor as W. G. Jones and ae P. Cooke ha l be en. ( Ool- 
sequently when I heard of * Mat of the ron Hand” going up, 
I felt sure of getting the | ading sallor in that play. W hat 
was my chagrin to find C. b. Bishop cast for it. This was 
my opportunity to enforce the law of precedent. No low 
comedian had been cast for the part in any of the original 
productions act ording to the printed b 0k, so I we nt to Mr. 
Hall, book in hand. 

- Mr. Hall, by what pr cedent do you cast Mr. Bish yp for 
this part in *‘ Mat of the Iron Hand’?” 

“By the p ecedent that | believe he'll pias vetter than 
any one in the theatre.” 
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“But, Mr. Hall, that part belongs to me; I played Ben 
Bolt, and here are the original casts of *Mat of the Tron 
Hand’: Bowery Theatre, E. Eddy ; Chatham Street Theatre, 
John R. Scott; Chestnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, 
William R. Goodall, and so on.” 

He took the book, put on his spectacles, looked over t 

ists, and said, very quietly, «I don’t see James A. Ile: 

re anywhere,” and handed back the book. 

The tragedians of the old stock days were as a rule tr 
mendous men physically. McKean Buchanan was one. Ile 


} 


was over six feet tall and built like a Hercules. He carried 
very long, heavy fighting swords, and struck a blow like 
blacksmith. I played Macduff to his Macbeth, at the Wal- 
nut Street Theatre, and I was nervous about the fight. We 
rehearsed it in the morning. 

* Now, Herne,” said he, «I pride myself on this fight ; it’ 
original with me, and I don’t want it shortened by a blow. 
1 have duplicates of these swords; at night I'll place one in 
the right second entrance and one in the left second entran 
so that in the event of either of us breaking a sword we can 
readily get another and continue the fight to the end.” 

Night came: “Lay on, Macduff, and damned be he who 
first cries Hold: enough!” 

A big round of applause greeted this, and the gallery boys, 
packed in like sardines, prepared to see the terrific sword 
combat. We went at it. 

“Guard your head!” he cried. 

I guarded it, but I held my arm as stiff as a rod of iron. 
Down came his sword like a sledge hammer, and whang! it 
broke short off at the hilt. With a roar he made a tragic 
rush for the wing to get his reserve sword, but I wasn’t 
going to miss my opportunity. I followed him like light- 
ning, and before he could get his sword up I had stabbed 
him twenty times. “I’ve stabbed you,” said I, * fall!” He 
fell on one knee, made two or three feeble death lunges, spat 
at me, drew his dagger and hacked the air with it, and finally 
lied, but he never forgave me ! . 

The old stock actors are rapidly passing away, one after 
another ; the old stock theatres are crumbling into decay, and 
soon the final curtain will be rune down on the last remnant 
of * The Old Stock Days.” 


e 











COMMUNISM OF CAPITAL—THE REAL ISSUE 
BEFORE THE PEOPLE. 


THE current politics of to-~lay were preceded by the cur- 
rent polities of other days. Advances in polities are made 
step by slep through organized parties, which v1 ulually 
arise in consequence of great public grievances. Without 
the existence of grievanc s there can be no new party. All 
history attests that men never right their w rongs as long as 
the wrongs are sufferable. No man can build a new party 
at will. It is far more probable that a new party, rising and 


> 


a& new man as the champion to enforce its demands. 

All political progress is made through new parties. Men 
advance, but party organizations do not. The first political 
party in America was favorable to monarchy. Children 
were taught to lisp “ His Majesty,” and “ Grod save the 
King!” was the song of loyalty. From kingly tyranny came 


growing through great public exigencies, will build or find 


a party demanding the “redress of grievances.” The griev- 
ances were not redressed, and hence came the party of Inde- 
pendence. This was a new party. It achieved American 
liberty. Through a new party, also, came freedom on the 
high seas; and another new party relieved the country of 
chattel slavery. 

When new parties have arisen, and have performed their 


respective missions by abolishing the grievances which gave 


} 
} 
s 
y¢ 


ss 


them birth, they do not disorganize an«d pass out of existen 
but their early and patriotic leaders drop out of power, or, 
may be, forget their former patriotism. New leaders come 
to the front, seeking the honors and emoluments of office 
through the “majority party.” In this way an old party 
vecomes a party of no principle —a party of spoils — merely 
an organized appetite, fer ding on the dead issues of the past. 
To-day we have in America two great and greedy organized 


( 
1 
I 


appetites, differing in nothing except to “put the rascals 


al 
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out,” on one side, 
thar In, tha non} 
Ovuler?r. blL Ulle pul 
‘ ° er 
only in the divisio 
— : . 
mauige 1M snariln 


parties in Ameri 


betore the laws, an 


ress as has dimme 
lines of nationality 

But in the mean 
little known to tl 


enuty, endowed wi 


and, to “keep the rascals out,” on the 
rf game, they run in couples. It is 
he spoils that these old organizations 


. 7 ? 
g¢ and snapping at each other. All new 


a have believed in the equality of men 
l, while new, they have made such prog- 
“l in some small degree the separating 
, race, and color. 

4 ? 

time, there has grown up another person, 
1c fathers of the republic. It is a legal 
th more privileges and powers, and fewer 


t 
h 


res pnsibilitic Ss than belong to common men. This artific ial 


person, created by 


7 
( 


les combined. 

and less merciful t 
agressive, and g 
politics, industry, 


in its presence. 


law, is stronger than Samson and Her- 


It is more tyrannical than King George, 


han chattel slavery a monster, powerful, 


rasping, which to-day dominates society, 


] 4 
and commerce. Political parties tremble 
Party leaders do its | 


idding. Finance, 


transportation, and all industry fatten it with billions in 


tribute. 


,ina multitude of forms, sends its rep- 


resentatives into every state legislat re, and into the Na- 


pow 
of the peo] le are 
satiable devil-fish. 
irresistible, and un 


hever punished, as its crimes deserve. 


ekg ; 
children, guilty o 


hanged. This hey 


’ 7 " 1 
ha a Without 
rs 
ot remorse. Witl 


rewards and puni 


} 
cLilll LLELISI 


‘corrupting am 
ol power, and mal ce 
r unusual, if not impossible. E 


i 


{ 

i 
rrupting | poisoning the very sources 
» between man and corporate 
i the lands and homes 


sing into the fatal clutches of this in- 


_ 


] r 
KALil 

5 

} 

T 


merciful. It may “sue and be sued,” but 


If it is invisible, it is also all-pervading, 


Men, women, and 
f crime, may be fined, imprisoned, and 
vy tyrant does not even come into court, 
Without body, it cannot be imprisoned or 
conscience, it cannot suffer the pangs 
1iout soul, it is not concerned as to the 
ments of the future. 


Among my 1 lers let me ch ' five of the smartest 
brains and heaviest pockets. By a legal charter these mey 
be combined into one personage or corporation for business 
purposes. ‘Tlis is a new creation made by law. But the 
law cannot cr either a soul o1 conscience. Hence our 


new artificial 


brains, with neit 


ation has five times the usual amount of 
‘T soul nor conscience. It is hot subject 
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to disease or death, or to any of the evils to which fiesh is 
heir. Yet God’s children, men, women, and infants, must 
live or die as best they can in business competition with this 
new-born tyrant. 

If, by some sort of miracle, I should unite five, ten, or 
fifty stout n 
science, and su 


turn him loose on society, fully armed for combat, who would 


en into one physical giant, without soul or con- 
ne 


t} 


yject to neither disease nor death, and should 


) 


dare to contend with him 

Through unjust laws and practices the common people of 
America are taxed and robbed to penury, despite their best 
efforts to obtain the fair rewards of honest industry. <A 


ly published a list of three hun- 


Chicago journal has recent 
dred and forty millionnaires in the state of Illinois. Those 
dangerous ageregations of wealth were garnered through class 


laws or the violations of law, through the “ protected indus- 


tries,” and through the various forms and devices of “ invest- 
ments” and speculations, so well known to the crafty and 
unserupulous, V hile on agricult re and other forms of in- 
dustry have fallen all the losses. 

These are but hints as to some of the phases and griev- 
ances of current politics. The old parties of rapacious greed 
are friendly to their offspring, and will not afford relief. Is 
it any wonder that society is organizing against this new 
orm of tyranny this “communism” of capital? and 


hat a new political party is rapidly forming for defensive 




























PSYCHICAL RESEARCH— MORE CASES STILL. = 


BY REV. M. J. SAVAGE. 





—_ , 

ONE more instalment of cases I am to lay before the 
readers of THe AreNA. After the two preceding articles, 
I need waste no time in words of preface or introduction. 
Concerning these I shall now relate, I only wish to say, as I 
have already said concerning all the rest, that I think I 

” know they are genuine. These things took place. They took it 

place in the conditions and in the precise way which I shall 
describe. I shall refrain from dogmatizing as to theories of 

explanation. Such dogmatism never convinces. People : 

will accept a new and unfamiliar truth only when driven to 


it by overwhelming force of evidence. I seek only to help 
in the accumulation of evidence; the truth — whatever it be 
—will at last make itself manifest to the minds of all rea- 
sonable men. 

For the sake of variety, and to hint at the breadth of the 
field now open for investigation, I will begin with a case 
unlike any of those so far presented. 

There is a certain class of sensitives or psychics who 
claim to possess what is called psychometric power. Suppose 
itis a lady. She will take in her hand a letter, and, without ; 
reading a word of it or even looking at it, she receives from 





it certain impressions, which she states. Sometimes she goes 
into such detail as to the contents of the letter and the 
character and personality of the writer as is utterly impossi- 
ble on any theory of guess-work. Neither, in my judgment, 


is it to be classed with clairvoyance; for she does not read 


the letter nor even seem to see the writer. These phe- 
nomena of psychometry seem to constitute a class by them- 
selves. At times it is not a letter that the lady holds in her 
hands, but any arti 


—— + 


le or substance whatever. But in any 
case, the article so held appears to give impressions of so 


precise a nature that the psychie reads the story of its past. 

I , , ] 

ealls up distant persons and scenes —distant both in space “* 
and in time. In presenee of such facts, one finds himse}i ; 


wondering if even inanimate nature —if any part of nature 


0 








ay 
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is inanimate — does not carry with it a record or memory of 
all that ever concerned it. But I will suppress any tendency 
to dream, and turn to my fact. 

On a certain morning I visited a psychometrist. Several 
experiments were made. I! will relate only one, as a good 
specimen of what has occurred in my presence more than 
once. The lady was not entranced or, so far as I could see, 
in any other than her normal condition. I handed her a 
letter which I had recently received. She took it, and held 
it in her right hand, pressing it close, so as to come into as 
vital contact with it as possible. I had taken it out of its 
envelope, so that she might touch it more effectively, but it 
was not unfolded even so much as to give her an opportunity 
to see even the name. It was written by a man whom she 
had never seen, and of whom she had never heard. After 
holding it a moment, she said, “ This man is either a minister 
or a lawyer; I cannot tell which. He is a man of a good 
deal more than usual intellectual power. And yet, he has 
never met with any such success in life as one would have 
expected, considering his natural ability. Something has 
happened to thwart him and interfere with his success. At 
the present time he is suffering with severe illness and men- 
tal depression. He has pain here (putting her hand to the 
back of her head, at the base of the brain ).” 

She said much more, describing the man as well as I could 
have done it myself. But I will quote no more, for I wish 
to let a few salient points stand in clear outline. These 
points I will number, for the sake of clearness: — 

1. She tells me he is a man, though she has not even 
glanced at the letter. 

2. She says he is either a minister or a lawyer; she can- 
not tell which. No wonder, for he was both; that is, he 
had preached for some years, then had left the pulpit, 
studied law, and at this time was not actively engaged in 
either profession. 

3. She speaks of his great natural ability. This was true 
in a most marked degree. 

4. But he had not succeeded as one would have expected. 
This again was strikingly true. Certain things had hap- 
pe 24— which I do not feel at liberty to publish - which 
h woken off his career in the middle and made his short 
life seem abortive. 
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5. She says he is ill as he writes. At this very time he 
was at the house of a friend, suffering from a malarial at- 
tack, his ryrager broken up, and his mind depressed by the 
thought of his life failure. 

Now this lady ‘did not know I had any such friend; and of 
all these different facts about him, of course she knew abso- 
lutely nothing. She did not read a word of the letter. But 
(note this carefully) even though she had read it all, it 
would have told her only the one fact that, as he wrote, he 
was not well. It contained not the slightest allusion to any 
of the others. 

This case cannot be explained by clairvoyance, for the 
lady did not possess the power. Was it guess-work? One 
case might be so explained. But one does not guess after 
this fashion very often. So, as I put this case alongside the 
many others which I know, the guess theory becomes too 
improbable for one moment’s serious consideration. 

I will now tell the story of my first sitting with Mrs. P., 
a psychic famous in the annals of psychical research, both in 
Boston and in London. In one way the incidents are very 
slight, but for that very reason they were to me all the 
more striking; for it seems to me that such incidents are 
beyond the wildest theory of guess-work. She might have 
guessed a great many things about me; but that she should 
have guessed these particular things, seems to me most wildly 
improbable. 

This sitting occurred in the winter of 1885. My father 
had died during the preceding summer, aged ninety years 
and six months. Most of his life had been spent in Maine. 
He had never lived in Boston, and there is no conceivable 
way by which Mrs. P. could ever have learned about him 
any other than the most general facts. But as she had no 
arthly reason for sup] sing that I was ever going to call on 
her, 1 do not know why she should have taken the trouble to 
learn anything about him. Even if she had taken such 
trouble, there was no one in the mts who could have told 
her these especial facts. ‘They were not known outside of 
one or two members of my own family, and at this time no 
member of my family had ever seen Mrs. P. 

Such, then, was the condition of affairs when, one morning, 
I called at her house. She soon became entranced. That 
these trances, in her case, are genuine, there is no shadow of 
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a question: and when she returns to her normal condition, 
she has no knowledge of anything that has been said or 


fol 


done. Her “control” said—-what is common enough — 
that many “spirits” were present. Among them he singled 
out for description an old man. This description was gen- 
eral only, but correct so far as it went; for immediately he 
proceeded to tell me it was my father. Then he added, 
“He calls you Judson.” Soon after this, as though his 
attention had just been turned to it, he exclaimed that he 
had a peculiar bare spot “ right here.” (The hand of the 
psychic was lifted and laid on the right side of the top 
of her head, about where the parting of the hair would 
usually be.) 
This is by no means all that was said or done, but I single 
out thus these two tiny facts, so that we may look at them a 
tt] hemselves. As to this matter of the bare spot on 
his head: Though living to so advanced an age, my father 
ver bald; but years before I was born, as the result 
lace lost its hair. It was about 
one inch in width and two or three inches long, running 
m the forehead towards the crown. He was accus- 


yurn, this particular } 


? 


mned to part his hair on the left side, and comb it over this 
are place. Generally, therefore, it was entirely unnoticed. 
As I had every reason to suppose that Mrs. P. had never 
seen him, this struck me as at least worthy of remark. 

But the other l 


ttle matter appears to me still more 
. thu of notice WW] 
WOTrTtny OF Nowce. Wi 


) en | was born, away up in the mid- 
dle of Maine, I had a half-sister, my father’s daughter, who 
was then living in Massachusetts. She sent home a request 
iat I be named Judson. She was to do for me certain 
things, provided her request was granted. So I got my 


{ 


middle name; but she died suddenly before ever returning 
home, and I have never learned the reason for her wish. 
lhe only important thing about this bit of autobiography is 
» note the fact that (as I always supposed, out of tenderness 
or the memory of a favorite daughter) my father, all 
ihrough my boyhood, always called me Judson, though all 
the rest of the family uniformly spoke to me, and of me, by 
my first name; and (this is worthy of note) my father 
himself, in all his later years, fell into the habit of using my 
first name, like the rest of the family. I doubt, therefore, 


if he had called me “Judson” for as many as fifteen or 
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twenty years before his death. Why, then, does the 
“control” of Mrs. P., after describing correctly this “old 
man,” exclaim, “Why, it is your father; he calls you 
Judson ” ? 

Neither one of these things was consciously in my own 
mind at the time, and I can imagine no way by which either 
the conscious or unconscious self of Mrs. P. could ever have 
found them out. 

A very little thing: Yes, and so it was a very little 
thing to know that a piece of amber, when rubbed with 
silk, would attract light bodies; but this little thing had 
in it the promise and potency of world-revolutionizing 
discoveries. 

One other thing occurred at this same sitting. Towards 
its close, Mrs. P.’s “control” said: “ Here is somebody who 
says his name is John. He was your brother. No, not your 
own brother; he was your half-brother.” Then, pressing 
her hand on the base of her brain, Mrs. P. moaned and 
rocked herself back and forth as if in great agony. Then 
the “control” continued: “He says it was so hard to die, 
away off there all alone! How he did want to see mother!” 
Then he went on to explain that he died from the effects of 
a fall, striking the back of his head. The whole description 
was most strikingly realistic. 

Now for the facts corresponding to this dramatic narra- 
tion. I had a half-brother John, my mother’s son. (The 
family was a threefold one, my father and my mother both 
having been married before they married each other.) He 
was many years older than I, and in his earlier life had 
gone to sea. A year or two before this sitting, he had been 
at work in Michigan, building a steam saw mill. Some 
hoisting tackle having got out of gear, he had climbed up to 
disentangle it. Losing his hold, he had fallen and struck 
the back of his head on a stick of timber, from the results 
of which he died. No friend was near him at the time, but 
afterward we learned that he had died talking of “mother”; 
and love for his mother had been a most marked character- 
istic all through his life. 

John was not consciously in my mind at the time of this 
sitting, and I cannot even dream of any way by which Mrs. 
P. could ever even have heard that any such person had ever 


lived. 
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I will now relate a very slight incident, but one which I 
should like to have somebody explain. ‘The psychic, in this 
case, was not a professional. She is a personal friend of 
many years’ standing. Most of her friends do not know 
that she ever has any such experiences. While interested in 
these matters, she is modest and undogmatic, and as much 
an inquirer as Iam myself. Her present husband (she has 
been twice married) is a student in these directions, and so 
encourages her in such investigations. 

One day at a little quiet sitting, she unexpectedly 
became entranced. It was only occasionally that this oc- 
curred, the “influences” commonly working in some other 
way. While thus entranced, she personated half a dozen 
different people, ranging from a little girl to an old man. 
Her facial expression, voice, gesture, and whole being took 
on and expressed the particular character in each instance. 
All this was utterly unlike her ordinary demeanor; for in 
her normal condition, she is unusually shy and diffident. 
She would have needed the art of the actress to have pur- 
posely assumed and played these various parts. 

But only one incident of this sitting will I now dwell on. 
Her first husband claimed to be in control and to be speak- 
ing to me through her. He talked over many things of 
which I knew nothing, and left messages, the purport of 
which were “all Greek” to me, but which were full of sig- 
nificance to her as I related them when the trance was over. 
Among other things, he said, “Tell my wife that the friend 
she is expecting to visit her will come on Saturday.” Then 
he added, laughingly, «She won’t believe that.” 

I knew nothing of any particular friend who was coming 
to visit her on Saturday or any other day; so all this meant 
nothing tome. But when I gave her the message, she smiled 
and said, “« That is surely a mistake, for I have just received 
a letter from this friend (a lady in New York), saying that 
I am to expect her next week Tuesday.” 

This sitting was on Wednesday morning. In my next 
day’s mail came a letter from my friend, in which she told 
me that, on reaching home, she found another letter from 
New York telling her the plans had been changed, and the 
visitor would arrive on Saturday. 

Il leave the explanation of this to the wise. 

I wish now to tell some parts of an experience which a 
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young lady friend of mine had with Mrs. P., the psychic 
already referred to. This young lady is remarkable for her 
level head, clear thought, and self-control. She and Mrs. P. 
had never met. A sitting was arranged, Miss 8. (the young 
lady) writing and making the appointment under an assumed 
name, and giving the address of a friend instead of her own 
home: so anxious was she that there should be no clue to 
her personality. She carried a book, and in it three envel- 
opes containing three locks of hair. One of these locks was 
from the head of her mother, but concerning the other two 
she knew nothing. They had been given her by a friend to 
be used as a test. When Mrs. P. had become entranced, 
Miss S. gave her one of the envelopes containing a lock of 
hair. Immediately her “control” began talking about it. 
She told whose head it was from, gave the name, and not 
only this, but the names of other people connected with this 
one, and described their characteristics and the relations in 
which they stood to each other. 

Meantime Miss S. was in entire ignorance as to the cor- 
rectness of the statements being made. She however made 
a careful record of them all, and afterwards found that all 
which had been said was true in every particular. 

Now this case is not like the psychometric one mentioned 
above; for here the psychic is entranced, and it is the * con- 
trol” that speaks. In the other case, it is the conscious 
psychic herself. 

What happened in regard to this one lock of hair happened 
concerning them all. In each case names were given, facts 
referred to, persons described, and all with complete accuracy. 
I state the case in this brief 
my possession all the partl u 

[I am now t 


ud general way; but I have in 
ar facts written out at the time. 
» relate the story of three most remarkable 
psychic experiences occurring in the life of the same person, 
then a girl not more than twelve years of age. The lady in 
whose girlhood they happened has written them out for me, 


« 
} 
} 
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and they are corroborated by witnesses who had full knowl- 


edge of the facts, so that they would constitute evidence in 
a court of justice. 

Following the method I have uniformly pursued so far, I 
will tell the stories in my own words. I do this for the 
sake of simplicity; but the autograph documents are in my 
possess10n. 
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When the first instance occurred, Miss D. was about 
eleven years old. She was an extremely nervous, sensitive 
child, afraid of the dark, always hearing strange sounds, 
and never willing to go upstairs to bed alone. 

Her father was an educated man, a Harvard graduate, and 
at this time was teaching a class that met in one of the 
rooms on the second floor of the house in which they then 
lived. On this particular evening, just after supper, her 
father sent her up to this classroom to remove the blower 
from the Franklin coal stove. This she did, and then started 
for the sitting-room below again. As she reached the top of 
the stairs, she saw what appeared to be.a very tall man 
coming up, and he had nearly reached the top. She stepped 
aside to let him pass; and as she did so, she lifted her head 
and looked him full in the face. He looked down in her 
face for a moment, spoke to her, and said, “I watch over 
you,” and then vanished as if into the side of the wall. 

He was unusually tall, over six feet, and Miss D. says she 
remembers his face now more distinctly than that of any 
other face she ever saw. She knew at once that she had 
seen him by virtue of some strange inner sight. 

So far the word “hallucination” would easily explain it 
all, but let us go on. 

She went on downstairs, and spent the evening quietly 
with the family. She said nothing that night to uny one of 
what she had seen, only all fear of the dark had gone; 
and when bedtime came, and they asked her if some one 
should go with her, she answered “No.” From that time 
forth all the old timidity had ceased. Instead of being 
frightened, as at a ghost, she felt cared for and guarded 
by a loving friend. 

~The next morning she went to her mother and told her 
what she had seen, adding, «I think the man I saw was 
my father’s father.’ This grandfather had died when her 
father was a boy of only eleven. There was no likeness of 
him in the family, and her father remembered him only as 
being a very tall man. When her father heard her descrip- 
tion, he said that it Was, SO far as he knew, a faithful like- 
ness. The grandmother was still living, but, being a very 
strict Baptist, knew nothing whatever of these psychical 
matters: but she declared that she could not herself have 
given a better description of her husband than the one her 
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granddaughter gave, from having seen this figure on the 
stairs. And she always believed that, for some special 
reason, this visit from the unseen had been permitted. 

A short time after, this same little Miss D. was seated 
in her father’s study one evening reading a book. After a 
while she looked up from her book, and said, “ Father, 
there is some one here in this room, and she wishes to 
speak.” Her father was writing at his desk in another part 
of the room, facing away from her. But as she spoke, he 
turned, and said, “If any one wishes to speak with me, she 
must give me her name, as I am busy.” ‘Then the little girl 
said, “Her name is Mary,” and, waiting a moment, she 
added, “ Mary Pickering.” At once her father seemed 
greatly interested, and said, “If this is you, Mary, tell me 
something by which I may know that it is you.” Miss D. 
then said (the information seemed to come to her in some 
inexplicable way, for she heard no words with the outer 
ear): “She has been in the other life many years. She was 
from twenty-two to twenty-four when she died. She died 
quite unexpectedly, after a very short illness, of a fever. She 
lived in B - You met her and became acquainted 
with her while teaching in that town, and boarding in her 
father’s family, before you left college. You knew her be- 
fore you went to the divinity school. She has been often, 
often to you, and you have known it.” 

The father had been educated for the Baptist ministry, 
and at this time had no faith in the possibility of spirit’s 
returning, so far as any of the family knew. But he asked 
his daughter if she could describe this Mary, saying, * She had 
marked peculiarities in dress and in the manner of arranging 
her hair.” The daughter replied: « Yes, she has hair almost 
black, dark eyes, so dark you would call them black; but as 
you look closer, you see they are hazel. She wears this hair 
in three curls on each side of the face, and these curls reach 
down in such a manner that they make a frame for the face, 
while the rest of the hair is combed back and fastened by a 
comb in a twist at the back of the head. The last time you 
saw her she had on a cloth dress; it looks like a black wool, 
and is cut with a plain, full skirt, and a plain back to the 
body ; but the front crosses one side over the other in three 
folds, and the sleeve has a look like a leg of mutton.” 

Then the father sat for a few moments in silence. But 
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soon, taking his bunch of keys from his pocket, he unlocked 
a drawer in his writing-desk which his little girl had never 
seen opened before. From this he took a daguerrotype, 
nd, passing it to her, he said, * This is a likeness of Mary 
Pickering ; does she look like this?” ‘Thereupon the little 
yirl said, ** Just like it; only what I see is spirit.” 

The name of this young lady the little girl had never 

fore heard. She did not know that such a person had 

r lived; and no one in the family, except her father, knew 

iat such a portr: ait was in existence; and only he knew 
of this episode in his past life. Yet everything that Miss D. 
had seen and said corresponded perfectly with the facts. 

This Miss D., now of course grown up, is a personal ac- 
quaintance, and her father testifies to the strict truthfulness 
of all that is here written down. And here, let it be remem- 
bered, is no experience with a professional. This lady lives 
in the quiet of a wealthy home; has never “sat” for psychi- 
cal investigation, either for money or for any other reason. 
Only all her life long she has been subject to these strange 
experiences. Also it is worth noting that she is healthy and 
sane, and practical to an unusual degree. 

But now for one more experience out of her girlhood life. 
Again she was sitting with her father in his study. She was 
a great book-lover, and so his study was a favorite place with 
the daughter. This time it was a man she saw. Soshe said 
to her father, “ There is a man here by the name of Rock- 
wood.” Her father said: “ Yes, I knew a young fellow by 
that name once; but he has been vie ad for years now. Tell 
me where I knew him and how!” So she went on, and 
said, * You knew him in H., _ you were attending the 
classical school then kept by G. R.” Then she proceeded 
to describe the house in which he had lived and died. She 
told him it stood at the forks of the road, was a mile from 
the town; that the funeral was from the house, and not the 
church, as was the custom in the town at that time. She 
told the manner in which he had died. 

Her father then said: «1 do not know anything more than 
the fact that - died some years ago. If you can see all 
this,” he added, * you certainly ought to be able to tell me 
where he is burie ds and this I do not know any more than I 
know whether his funeral was in a church or in his own house.” 

In a few moments she went on, “1 can go over the entire 
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ground.” Then, mentally, she went into the house, saw the 
body as it lay in the coflin, saw the face, and told how he looked 
and what he had on. ‘Then she saw them take the coflin 
from the front right-hand room, and put it into the hearse, 
and ge slowly to the cemetery, which was a mile away. She 
also described how the bell in the Orthodox Church tolled 
all the time while the procession Was on the way to the orave. 
She seemed to enter the cemetery by the middle gate. She 
described the lot as being on the left side of the main drive- 
way, just before coming to the new addition to the cemetery 
at the farther side. 

She had never been in this town in her life, and knew 
nothing about it. Her father knew nothing of the circum- 
stances of the death or the funeral, or of there being any 
new addition to the cemetery. He however became so inter- 
ested in the matter, that he asked her if she thought she 
could go unguided from the railway station to the cemetery, 
and then back to the house. She felt so sure that she could, 
that it was decided that a trial should be made. So one day 
they together visited the town. Her father kept behind, and 
let her go on alone. As stated above, she had never Before 
been in the town, and he had not visited it for many years ; 
but she proceeded directly to the cemetery. When they 
reached the left-hand corner of the cemetery, she said, *] 
can go in here instead of going round to the main entrance, 
where the procession entered, and go straight to the grave.” 
This she did, recognizing the place as the one she had seen 
mentally, and finding it as familiar as though she had known 
it all her life. 

Now occurred a curious incident. At the grave they saw 
a strange gentleman neither of them had ever seen before. 
He was talking with the town undertaker. Seeing them 
come to this particular lot, he spoke to them. It turned out 
that he had married a sister of this Mr. Rockwood, by whose 
grave they were standing. After falling into conversation, 
Mr. D., the little girl’s father, told him what had brought 
them there. He straightway became so interested in the 
matter, that he begged them to go to the old home with him, 
and see if his wife confirmed the story as Miss D. had told it. 
He said he noticed them enter the cemetery; and though 
familiar with all the place, he could not surely have gone 
more directly to the grave. They accepted the invitation, 
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and, her father having renewed his old acquaintance with 
what was left of the family, they spent the night there. The 
sister of Mr. Rockwood remembered all the particulars of her 
brother’s death, and confirmed all that Miss D. had said. 
He had died in the chamber she had described; the funeral 
was in the house and not in the church; the bell did toll 
while the procession was in motion. In short, she had been 
correct in ¢ very detail. 

This case seems to me a most remarkable one, and one 
not easily to be classified under any one head. She sees this 
Mr. Rockwood, and he tells her what she does not know. 
Her father knows a part of it, but by no means all. So, 
telepathy might help us in explanation of some of it; it does 
not cover all. Another part of it looks like clairvoyance ; 
and yet clairvoyance, as ordinarily understood, sees only 
what is rong on at the time. But here the past is resur- 


rected; not only persons, but places and events. Let who 
can undertake to explain. All 1 will say is that it comes to 


me so supported by evidence, and first-hand evidence at that, 
that I cannot but accept it as true. 

One more case shall close this already long story of psychic 
experience. It occurred on a certain evening in June in the 
year 1890. ‘The place is a well-known town in one of t 


\ 


New England States. The psychic is a clergyman who gives 
me the account, and it is confirmed by the autograph in- 
dorsement of the other principal man concerned. It seems 
to me to demand the presence and the activity of some invis- 
ible intelligence. 

There were present Mr. and Mrs. B., two or three friends, 
and the clergyman. Conversation turned on this general 
subject, when Mr. B. remarked that he wished he could have 
a satisfactory test. ‘The clergyman, Mr. L., thereupon felt 
a sudden and very powerful nervous shock. This always 
precedes, in his case, an experience of this kind. He de- 
scribes it by saying that this strange sensation commences at 
ie cerebellum, and passes down the spinal column, and 

ence branchi ie TO his feet. The feeling is very like that 
produced by the action of an electric current applied to tl 
base of the brain, and passed downward, especially if t 
surface of the skin is lightly touched by the sponge. 

Immediately he saw (it was a subjective vision) the face 
and form of a gentleman who was a stranger to him. He 
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bore a resemblance to Mr. b., who sat near. In this same 
subjective way, he saw the name of “ Edward B.” (I give 
only the initial of the last name, though the full name is in 
my possession). Then he seemed to have uttered these 
words: “Tell my brother that a piece of property which I 
once owned, and which by death fell to my heirs, and is 
now owned by my brother, is in danger of being lost to him. 
Ile must look after it at once, or it will pass out of his 
hands.” The “spirit” was very urgent, and the psychic 
was very strangely thrilled and affected by his presence. 
Those in the room remarked on the changed character of 
the psychic’s countenance, it being shining and apparently 
illuminated. 

Mr. B. at once replied, however: “It is not possible that 
this can be true. I have all my tax bills on the various 
properties which I own in Nebraska. It is a mistake.” 

This Mr. Bb. is a cautious and careful business man; so 
what occurred is all the more remarkable. He was not a 
spiritualist, but was a candid inquirer. 

In spite of the denial of Mr. B., the “spirit” was very 
urgent that the matter be looked up at once. 

A few days later, Mr. L., the clerical psychic (he is still 
in the active work of the ministry, and not making a profes- 
sion of this strange power), sailed for a vacation trip to 
Europe. He was absent several months. 

On his return he met Mr. B. one day, and he said: “Oh, 
about that matter in Nebraska. I looked over my papers 
soon after you went away, and found that one of my tax 
bills on a certain piece of property was missing. I felt sure 
that I had received it. But I found that I had been mis- 
taken. I at once wrote to my agent (in Nebraska), and 
requested him to send the tax bill to me. Several days 
elapsed beyond those required for an answer, but none came. 
I wrote again, and peremptorily, telling my agent that he 
could attend to the matter immediately, or I would transfer 
my business to another man. This letter brought a prompt 
reply. The agent wrote that, through his own oversight, the 
lessee had been allowed to pay the tax on the property, and 
had taken as security what is called a tax lien. The pay- 
ment of these taa s, and the taking of such liens Sor a certain 
le nyth of time will, in th end, entitl the lessee to a warrantee 
deed of the prop ty. 
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This is Nebraska law; and many a dodge of this kind is 
resorted to as a means of swindling the real owner out of his 
property. 

This seems to be a strikingly clear-cut case. At the time 
of this message, purporting to come from Mr. B.’s brother, 
j no living man this side of Nebraska had any knowledge of 
the facts as stated. These facts proved to be correct in every 
particular. And here is one instance that a “spiritualist” 
might use in rebuttal of the common charge that the “ mes- 
sages” never tell anything that is of any value to anybody. 


s 


ae 7 
< 
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In this case, certainly,a valuable piece of property was saved 
by the message, whatever may have been its source. 

The story is authenticated in such a way as would make 
it good evidence in the hands of any judge, or before any 
jury in Christendom. 








IN THE TRIBUNAL OF LITERARY CRITICISM. 
BACON VS. SHAKESPEARE. 


BY EDWIN REED. 


Part l. Brier ror tue PLAINTIFF. 
Section IIT. Opsectrions ConsIpERED. 


As counsel for defendant may be disposed at this point to 
demur to the evidence, and thus take the case from the jury, 
we feel obliged to file a statement of facts and objections on 
the other side, arranged seriatim in the inverse order of their 
importance, as follows: 

lL. From 1598, when the publi ation of the plays ceased to 
be anonymous, to 1848, when Joseph C. Hart, an American, 
publicly initiated «the doubt coneerning their authorship, (a 
pe riod of two hundred and fifty years,) t he whole world, nem. 
con., attributed them to William Shakespeare. 

The plays came into existence in obscurity. No person 
appears to haye taken the slightest interest in their putative 
author. His very insignificance saved him from prosecution 
when the play of « Richard II.” was used by Essex for trea- 
sonableends. And the same indifference to him continued for 
a long time after his death. Indeed, the critics were as blind 
to the character of these great works as_ the y were, in the 
early part of the present century, to the merits of Words- 
worth, whom the most eminent of them at one time flatly 
denounced as little better than an idiot. Wordsworth now 
ranks as third in the list of British poets.* 

Mr. Appleton Morgan,} in his brilliant contribution to the 
literature of this subject, reminds us of the general contempt 
in which the plays were buried under Cromwell, and, to a 
certain extent, for more than a hundred years after the Res- 


*The next in rank had the same experience rhe great critic, ** Christophe North,” 
di iot hesitate to call Tennyson, on the appearance of his first book of poems in 1830» 
an owl, and to say, “all he wants is to be shot, stuffed, and stuck into a glass case, to 
be made immortal in a museum.” 


t President of the New York Shakespeare Societ 


tit 
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toration. In 1661 Evelyn reports that they “ begin to disgust 
this refined age.” Pepys preferred Hudibras to Shake speare, 
pronouncing, * Midsummer Night’s Dream” “the most in- 
sipid, ridiculous play” he had ever seen. In 1681, Tate, a 
poet w ho afterward wore the laurel, could find no epithet suf- 
ficiently opprobrious to express his opinion of “ King Lear,” 
and so he cailed it simply “a thing.” In Hume’s condem- 
nation, Shakespeare and Bacon were yoked together as 
wanting in “ simplicity and purity of diction.” Addison 
styled the plays “very faulty,” and Johnson asserted, with 
his usual emphasis, that Shakespeare never wrote six con- 
secutive lines * without making an ass of himself.” Dryden, 
thoug rh not without lucid intervals of high appre lation, still 
regarded Shakespeare and Fletcher as whelow the dullest 
writers of our own or any preceding age,” full of “solecisms 
of speech,” ‘flaws of sense,” and “ridiculous and incoherent 
stories, meanly written.” He disapproved altogether of 
Shakespeare’s style, de scribing it as “ pestered with figurative 

pre sions, « affected,” and “obscure.” One part of the 
Pre ilus and Cre ssida “he ( ill d a “heap of rubbish. ag John 
Dennis thought himself competent to rewrite the plays, and 
actually put one or two of them, “revised and imp roved,’ 
on the boards in London, apparently without the least suspi- 
cion, on the part of the audiences that witnessed them, of any 
sacrilege. Another astonishing critic was Rymer, who comes 
to us indorsed by Pope as * learned and strict.” He sys of 
Desdemona: * There is nothing in her which is not below any 
country kitchen-maid; no woman, bred out of a pig-sty, could 
talk so meanly.” Even as late as the eighteenth century, 
Steevens declared that only an act of Parliament could make 
iny one read the sonnets. 

On the other side, we have a stock quotation from Milton, 
as follows: — 


‘Or sweetest Shakespeare, Faney’s child. 
Warble his native wood-notes wild,” 


requiring a considerable stretch of the ima rination to apply 
to the plays. Mr. White calls it “a petty, puling dribble of 
belittling, patronizing praise.” Milton was a Puritan, and 
probably never soiled his fingers with a copy of these wicked 
works. He had some knowledge of their character, to be 
sure, for he accused Charles I. of making them and “ other 
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stuff of this sort” his daily reading. Evidently, in Milton’s 
opinion, a king who read and admired “ Hamlet” or 
‘Othello ” deserved to lose his head.* 

With such sentiments as these in vogue regarding the 
plays themselves, how much value should we attach to the 
concurrent belief in the authorship of them? Why should 
men look upward for a star, when they are content to see it 
reflected in the dirty puddles of the streets? And how 
natural, under a law of moral mechanics, the swinging of 
public opinion, from blind detraction at one time to equally 
blind idolatry at another! 

Il. It is hardly conceivable that Bacon, if the author of these 
works, would not have claimed the credit of them before he 
died, or, at least, left posthumous proofs that would have 
established his title to them. 

Bacon had one great aim in life, an aim that, it seems to 
us, gave a fine consistency to all that he did. He sought to 
instruct in better ways of thinking, not his own generation 
alone, but those that were to come after. “I feel myself 
bern,” he says in one of his letters, “ for the service of man- 
kind.” Accordingly, we find him in his will bequeathing 
sets of his philosophical works and his essays to the chief 
public libraries of the kingdom. He even translated them 
into Latin, for the avowed reason that our modern languages 
are ephemeral, while Latin will last as long as human speech. 
In his will, also, with the sublime confidence that is insepa- 
rable from genius, he left his name and memory to the “ next 
ages. 

At the same time, he showed no anxiety for personal 
credit. His mind was bent on grander results. In the 
introduction to one of his books, unpublished at the time of 
his death, he asks his executors to leave some parts of it un- 
printed, in order that they might be passed in manuscript 
“from hand to hand.” He had the curious conception that 
in this impersonal way certain truths might take deeper root. 
Then follow these noble words: 

** For myself, my heart is not set upon any of those things which 
depend on external accidents. Iam not hunting for fame. I have 
no desire to found a sect, after the fashion of the heresiarchs ; and to 
look for any private gain from such an undertaking as this, I should 
consider both ridiculous and base. Enough for me the consciousness 


* In his youth Milton wrote a sonnet to Shakespeare, which is one of the finest in our 
language. It was pretixed to the folio edition of the plays published in 1632. 
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of well-deserving, and those real and effectual results with which 
fortune itself cannot interfere.’ 

The ring of these words three centuries have not dulled. 
They will ring through all time, for they are of pure gold. 

It should be remembered, too, that Bacon had an ambition 
to occupy his father’s seat on the woolsack, and that to be 
known as a writer of plays for money would have been fatal 
to his advancement. After his downfall, he had not the 
heart, if he had the will, for the exposure. He may well 
have hesitated to make another invidious confession in the 
face of a frowning world.* 


> 


‘¢ The question why Bacon, if he were the composer of the plays, did 
not acknowledge the authorship, is not difficult to answer. His birth, 
his position, and his ambition forbade him, the nephew of Lord Bur- 
leigh, the future Lord Chancellor of England, to put his name on a 
play bill. In the interest of his family and of his political career, the 
secret must be so strictly preserved that mere anonymity would not 
be suflicient. A live man-of-straw, a responsible official represent- 
itive known to every one, was required. No person could be better 
fitted for such a purpose than an actor, wise enough to understand 
and appreciate what was to his own advantage. Perhaps this 
‘Johannes Factotum”’ of Greene’s did not know the name of his 
benefactor. But even if he did know the name, it was obviously to 
his interest to keep from the world, and particularly from his gossip- 
ing companions, a secret which brought him money and fame.” 


—A YO ree i¢ Zeitung. 





Sir Walter Scott kept his authorship of the Waverley 
Novels a secret for more than twelve years, because he 
deemed the writing of fiction beneath the dignity of a clerk 
of courts and of a land owner. 

QT. The plays contain anachronisms and other errors which 
Bacon, *“ who took all knowledy Jor his provin e,’ could not 
have committed. 

Chief among the errors in question, of sufficient impor 
tance to be noted here, are the following : — 

1. The famous one in the quotation from Aristotle : 

‘* Young men, whom Aristotle thought 
Unfit to hear moral philosophy.” 


Troilus and Cressida, ITI. 2. 


*A French critic has conjectured that Bacon may have left instructions to his exec 


utors to divulge the secret at some opportune time after his death, but that the 
alarming growth of Puritanism, culminating in its complete ascendancy under Crom 
well twenty-five years later, rendered such a step inexpedient Holding his reputation 
in trust and knowing what a fierce popular storm the anouncement would cause, they 
may have deemed it their duty to let the plays remain as * Mr. William Shakespeare's,” 


until such time as these writings might reveal by their own light the name and genius 
of the author 
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It was political philosophy that Aristotle referred to; but 
Bacon makes the sale mistake. He quotes the Greek as 


Saying: 


‘“ Young men ; 


re no fit auditors of moral philosophy.” 


Even in their blunders our two authors were not divided. 
2. The curious conception of heat in its * mode of motion,” 
one flame pushing another by force out of its place. 
Shakespeare : 
‘* Even as one heat another heat « xp ls, 
Or as one nail by strength drives out another.” 


Two Gentlemen 0 "6 ond, ll. h. 


‘¢QOne fire drives out one fire; one nail, one nail.” Corio 


Bacon: — 
‘Flame doth not mingle with flame, but remaineth contiguous.”’ 
Advancenient ol sf a 


} 


‘Clavum clavo pellere *’ (To drive out a nail with a nail.) — Promus 


The materiality of heat was a dogma of the ancients. It 
held almost absolute sway over mankind till long after the 
time of Francis Bacon; but this nail illustration, found in 
Bacon's intellectual workshop and reproduced in the plays, 
is startling. It may fairly be said to clinch the argument. 

3. Mark Antony tells the Romans that he comes 


To bury Cesar, not to praise him.” 


knowing that tl 
dead. 

The play was written for an English stage, and for an 
audience to whom cremation was practically unknown. The 
reference to burial indicates the art, rather than the igno- 
rance, of the dramatist. What would our critics say of a 
famous actor of modern times who always armed the Roman 
guard in the play with Springfield muskets ! 


1¢ Romans did not bury the bodies of their 


‘Shakespeare turns his Romans into Englishmen, and he does right, 
for otherwise his nation would not have understood him.’’— Goethe. 


1. A Trojan hero quotes Aristotle, Cleopatra plays bil- 
liards, and a clock strikes the hours in ancient Rome. 

Historical perspective is not necessary to the drama. The 
poet sees the world r flected on a retina that ignores time 
and place. He idealizes facts. Evy} t, Greece, Rome, Per- 
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icles, Cesar, are so many stars set in his firmament, and 
shining apparently in one piane. This illusion extended 
even to the accessories of the st we lm sh ikespeare’s d Lv. 


There was no scenery to help the spectators.* Imagination 


was left to its own unaided wings, with nothing but the 
t nosphere of the pl Ly to sustain it At the call of the mag 
ical flute piping through the Globe, billiards, clocks, church- 
yards, seaports, Ilium, all local and temporary objects of 
sense, “shot madly from their spheres,” in blind obedience 
to the melody. 


a 


‘ Poesy is icigned history, which, not being ti 


matter, may at pleasure join that w hn e hath seve and 
sever that which nature h hj ned nd so make unlawful matches 
and divorces of things.” Be 

Ther no son why an hour should1 a century in the 
alenture of the l s that can make tbe st ( i field. ” D 


Numerous other errors of a minor character are found in 


t ouch, like the spots on the sun’s disk, they are 
lost to all but professional observers in the radiance that 
envelops them. Paradoxical as it may seem, however, these 
very blemishes are a distinct indication of Bacon’s author- 
ship. We find the same in his prose works. The great 
philosopher, notwithstanding his industry and his learning, 
larly careless in some of the minutiz of his work. 
The sublime confidence with which he employed his mental 
powers often made a “ sinnerof his memory.” It was simply 
impossible, in the multiplicity and magnitude of his produe- 


tions, particularly if the plays be superadded, to prevent 


was singu 


4 
unimportant errors from creeping in. In no other way can 
we account for the false quotation from * Solomon” in the 


‘Essay of Revenge,” orthat from * Tacitus” in the « Essay of 


‘ 


Traditions.” The grammatical mistakes in the Latin entries 


of the Promus, written with his own hand, would send a 
school-boy to the bottom of his class, but they put a tongue 
in every wound of syntax found in the plays. 





* The wa fs ic effects is tl l Lby Sirl ps 

“7 sl ha Asia of t sil i Ati other s i er 
nder kingdoms that the player when | omes in ever be with telling where 
he is Now, vou shall have three ladies walk to ther tlowers | then you mus 

ieve the st eto bea en; by and! \ fas wreck in s 

ce, and we are to bla if we accept it not fora ro t i the back of tl . 
t hideous monster, wit! re and smoke, and the mise le bn re ! 1 take 
it foracave; while, in the meantime, two armies fly in, repr f swords 
anc bucklers, and then what hard heart will not receive it for 
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In this connection, it may not be amiss to quote a few 
of Bacon’s * Apothegms,” with Devey’s notes (Bohn’s stand- ° ? 
ard edition) appended to them, as follows: 


‘“* Michael Angelo, the famous painter, made one of the damned 
souls in his portraiture of hell so like a cardinal, his enemy, as every- 
body at first sight knew it. Whereupon the cardinal complained to 4 
the Pope, humbly praying it might be effaced. The Pope said to 
him, ** Why, you know very well I have power to deliver a soul out 


of purgatory, | I 





but not out of hell. 


The victim was not a cardinal, but the Pope’s master of 
ceremonies. ' 


Whereupon, the Pope writ a monitory to him, for that he had broken 
the privilege of holy church and taken 1 son. The king, in reply, 


“A king of Hungary took a bishop in battle, and kept him prisoner. 


sent the armor wherein the bishop was taken, and this only in writi 


‘* Know now whether this be thy son’s coat 4 


It was Richard Cceur de Lion who did this, and not a 
king of Hungary. 

‘* Antigonus, when it was told him the enemy had such a volley of a 
arrows that they did hide the sun, said: * That falls out well, for it 
is hot weather, and so we shall fight in the shade.’ ”’ 

This was a speech, not of Antigonus, but of a Spartan, 
previously to the battle of Thermopylie 


‘¢Oneof the seven was wont tosay that laws are like cobwebs. where 


small flies are caught, but the great break through.” 


This was said, not by a Greek, but by Anacharsis, the 
Scythian. 
‘An orator of Athens said to Demosthenes: ‘The Athenians will 


1 if they wax mad.’ Demosthenes replied: * And they will 


; they hea } ] a 
Klii VOU Ll They be lh Good sense, 





This retort was made to Demosthenes by Phocion. 

‘Demetrius, king of Macedon, had a petition offered him divers 
times by an old woman, and answered he had no leisure. Where- 
upon the woman said aloud : * Why, then, give over to be king.’ ”’ 


This happened, not to Demetrius, but to Philip. 


‘A philosopher disputed with Adrian, the emperor, and did it but 
weakly. One of his friends, that stood by, afterwards said to him: 4 * 
‘Methinks you were not like yourself in argument with the emperor. 
I could have answered better myself.’ ‘Why,’ said the philoso- 
pher, ** would you have me contend with him that commands thirty 
legions?’ ” 


* 











* 


Cuwsar. 


‘Chilon said that kings’ friends and fa tes are like coun , tl 
sometimes stand for one, son mes for ten, and sometimes for an 


hundred.”’ 


This was a saying of Orontes. 


Alexander, after the battle of Granicum,. had very great oOllers 
ule to him by Darius; consulting with his captains concerning 
them, Parmenio said: ‘Sure, I would accept these off Ll wel 


° inh rs, ll 
Alexander.’ Alexander answered: ‘So would I,if I were Parmenio.’ ”’ 


This happened after the battle of Issus. 

The above are gross blunders, far more astonishing than 
any found in the works of Shakespeare. <A 
this point as follows: 

‘We have abundant proof that he [Bacon] was eminent 
tive to detaus. ILis scientific wo I { r 
James found in this defect of his chancellor the matt for a wit 


cism: * De mi 


] 
ti) ‘ f i ; / thi ° \ / ) i f j i 
’ ye 99 ° at , , , " 
‘ / p i i 
, . ; 
he 7] nd T/re rand yy one mans 7 


Bacon’s mind had as many facets as a diamond; turn it 
whichever way you will, it gives a flash. No feature of it 


was more conspicuous, in the eyes of his contemporaries, 
than his wit. It was simply prodigious. Ben Jonson say 
. I 5 : the ‘ 

that, even on solemn oceasions, Bacon could with difficulty 
“spare or pass by a jest.” Macaulay asserts that in this 
respect he “never h id an eq Pag 

‘Tle possess¢ d this fa ulty, or this culty possesse d him, 
bid degree. When he abandoned himself to it without reser 


did in ** Sapientia Veterum,”’ or at the end of th cond book of ++ Dk 
\ugmentis,”’ the feats which he } formed w en ! 2. 
but portentous, and almost shocking. On those occasions, we mar- 
vel at him, as clowns on a fair-day marvel at a juggler, and can 
hardly help thinking that the devil must be in him.” Va 


It seems like piling Ossa on Pelion to add that the world’s 
most famous iest-book we owe 


Francis Bacon, dictated by 
him from a sick-bed, entirely from memory, in one day. No 
wonder the portly Falstaff sprang, full-grown, from such a 
brain! 


f 


“7 
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V. The author of the * Essay on Love” could not have 
written * Romeo and Juliet.” 

The two productions are certainly widely dissimilar. In 
one, the tender passion is a flower in bloom, exquisitely 
sweet and beautiful; in the other, it is torn up by the roots 
and analyzed scientifically, not to say contemptuously. 
Indeed, Bacon quotes with approval an old saying that a 
man cannot love and be wise. 

We have no direct evidence to show that the author of 
the essay did not possess a susceptible heart. To be sure, he 
was married late (at the age of forty-five), and was unfortu- 
nate in losing the affections of his wife before he died. It 


may be worthy of note, also, that the play was written 
several years before, and the essay several years after, his 


marriage. We cannot admit, however, in any view of his 


matrimonial adventure, that he was disqualified to write the 
garden scene in * Romeo and Juliet.” It is not necessary 
to possess a trait in order to depict it. We instinctively se 
and appreciate what is exactly opposite to us in mental 


aptitudes. Human nature makes an unconscious effort in 


this way to round itself out into the complete and perfect. 
The theory of complementary colors is based on this tendency. 
Unity in diversity is the ideal of married life. Tom Hood 
was the wittiest of men and, at the same time, one of the 
most melancholy. The president of a New England 
theological seminary, who was very penurious, preached the 
ablest sermon of his life on charity. The people of Scotland 
are notoriously intemperate every Saturday night ; it is said 
that thirty thousand persons get drunk at that time in the 
city of Glasgow alone; and vet the finest idyl in our lan- 
guage, consecrated to the GOomMestic peace and religious 
sanctity of that season, we owe to a Scottish poet, himself in 
full accord with the habits of his countrymen.* 

VE The author of the ol had a thorough practical knowl 


CME of dram tie art th cE 4 ld have } 7) derive i. mn part at 
least, only fy Lh ¢ pert nee aT sf we mai mL nt. 
We are now on William Shakespeare’s own ground; for 


} } 


not only did he tread the boards himself, but he was a sue- 


+ 4 


cessful manager of two theatres. That Francis Bacon also 
had a penchant for the business, will appear from three con- 


siderations, to wit: 


ali New View of the T el ‘ (ue Ol, ed 
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a) 


1. He possessed the temperament that fits one for it. On 
this point we summon a pen-and-ink artist of exceptional 
abilities, to testify as follows: 


‘* Slight in build, rosy and round in flesh, dight in a sumptuous suit; 
the head well-set, erect, and framed in a thick starched fence of 
frills; a bloom of study and travel on the fat, girlish face, which 
looks far younger than his years; the hat and feather tossed asid 
from the broad, white forehead, over which crisps and curls a mane 
of dark, soft hai an English nose, firm, open, straight; mouth, 
delicate and small a lady’s or a jester’s mouth . thousand pranks 
and humors, 


f 
- 


rhters, lurking in its twinkling, 
tremulous lines; such is Francis Bacon at the age of twenty-four.” 


2. Bacon was prominent in the dramatie revels at Gray's 


Inn and before the Court. According to Chamberlain (who 
wrote in 1613) he was the “chief contriver” of them. 
\nthony’s tastes in this direction were so strong that he 
removed his residence to the neighborhood of the Bull Inn for 
better opportunities to gratify them. ‘That his brother shared 
the same indulgence we cannot doubt, fer the two were in- 
volved in a common censure from their mother on account 
of it; and when Francis rode in state through the streets to 
take his seat for the first time on the woolsack, the players 
turned out en masse to do him honor. 


‘It is said that William Shakespeare once played before Queen 
Elizabeth. There is no record of it in the Court minutes, though we 
cannot find that any of that period have been lost. There’s a record, 
however, that Francis Bacon did. Feb. 8, 1587, certain gentlemen 
of Gray’s Inn, Bacon among them, } formed before Her Majesty a 
play called ** The Misfortunes of Arthur,’ which surely no one can 
read without being impressed with its resemblance to what men call, 


nowadays, the Shakespearean gait and movement.”’ 


Appleton Me 


3. Bacon regarded the drama as an educational instrumen- 
tality of the highest value. He says of it: 


| 


‘ Although in modern states play-acting is esteemed but as a lu 
dicrous thing, except when it is too satirical and biting, yet among the 


ancients it became a means of forming the souls of men to virtue. 
‘ven the wise and prudent, and great philosophers, considered it to 
be, as it were, the plectrum of the mind. And most certainly, what 


is one of the secrets of nature, the minds of men, when assembled 


together, are more open to affections and impressions than when 
they are alone.” 


In the sec ond book ol the *Advan ement of Learning,” he 
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recommends that dramatic art be included in the regular 
curriculum of schools. 

After all, the plays are not such as a business manager, 
intent on making money and indifferent to literary fame, 
would write for his theatre. Some of them are impractica- 
ble on account of their length; they have always to be cut 
for public use. Others are too philosophical. How long 
would the gods of the pit endure * Troilus and Cressida,” 
full, as it is, of the profoundest wisdom and wholly un- 
suited, even now, for popular presentation? Taken together, 
these writings scem to be the productions of a man who had 
high subjective ideals, who sought relict f in them from 
severer studies, and who made pecuniary results a secondary 
consideration. 

VII. Amony Bacon's known works, u find some Fragments 
of verse Which show him utte rly vanting in the fine tre NZY of 
the por t 

Bacon’s acknowledged poetry, it is safe to say, would not 
have made him immortal. We know that he wrote a sonnet 
to the Queen, but, unless it be included in the Shakespeare 
collection, it is lost. Two years before he died, and while 
incapacitated by illness for good work, he paraphrased a 
few of the Psalms, which he afterward published, and which 
would seem to be, at first sight, only so many nails driven 
into the coffin of his poetic aspirations. It is manifestly 
unfair, however, to judge of his capabilities in this line by a 
sick-bed effort. He was necessarily hampered, too, by the 
restrictions that always attend the transplanting of an exotic 
in full bloom, lest the little tendrils of speech that give the 
flower its beauty and fragrance be broken. ‘he president 
of a New England college once made a similar adventure 
with the Psalms; but when the book appeared, the author’s 
friends bought up the entire edition and suppressed it. 


Fortunately, we have a specimen of Bacon’s poetry for 
which we need not apologize. This is also.a translation; but 
being in the precincts of profane literature, it justified a 


freer hand. We give it entire, as follows: 
‘The world’s a bubble, and the life of man 
Less than a span, 
In his conception wretched, from the womb 
So to the tomb: 
Cursed from his cradle and brought up to years 
With cares and 1¢ - , 
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‘* Who, then, to frail mortality shall trust 
But limns the water, or but writes in dust. 


‘“ Yet whilst with sorrow here we li oppress 
What life is best ? 
Courts are only superticial schools, 
To dandle fools. 
The rural parts are turned into a den 
Of savage men: 
And where’s the city from foul vice so free 


But may be termed the worst of all the three ? 


‘‘ Domestic cares afflict the husband’s bed, 

Or pain his hea 

Those that live single take it for a curse, 
Or do things worse. 

Some would have children; those that have them moan 
Or wish them gene 

What is it, then, to have or have no 

But single thraldom, or a double strif 


) 
‘Our own affections still at home to pleas 
Is a disease “ 
To cross the seas to any foreign soil, 
Perils and toi 
Wars with their noise affright us; when they cease, 
We’re worse in peace. 
What then remains, but that we still should ery 
Not to be born, or, being born, to die?” j 


It is not known when the above was written. We find it 
for the first time in a volume of Greek epigrams published 
in 1629, three years after Bacon’s death. All that is claimed 
for it is a high degree of skill in versification, the opportun- 
ity not admitting a flight of genius. The original is a dull, 
placid stream flowing through a meadow, not a cataract 
from a mountain height. 


To know Bacon as a “concealed poet,” we must study his 
prose. The critics, before the shadow of this controversy 
fell upon them, thus described it: 


‘In this band of scholars, dreamers, and inquirers appears the most 
ginative of the minds of the age, Francis 
he finest of this poetic 


comprehensive, sensitive, ori 


Bacon ; a great and luminous intellect, one of t 


progeny amm FO 


‘Like the poets, he peoples nature with instincts and desires: 
attributes to bodies an actual voracit) - to the atmosphere. a thirst for 
light, sounds, « lors, vapors, which it d INKS in: lo metals, a sort of 


} tel bye i orporated Wil h rit | ¥ lhid, 
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uality which is applauded in Shake- 

ellectual and the imaginative, the 

taph S/ta 1 
\ VW intosh 


eood note 


any deficiency of 


value of but one syllable to the 
a ind to and 4 


(j / hie i 
g / char 


} 
Shal 


ness, With piled-up analogies and 


‘“ Tt is as an inspired seer, the prose-poet of modern science, that I 
reverence Bacon.” Sir Ale ty be 

‘Few poets deal in finer imagery than is to be found in Bacon. 
Ilis prose 1s poetry.” - Lord ¢ ampb =: 

‘Lord Bacon was a poet. His language has a sweet and majestic 
rhythm which satisfies the sense, no less 1 the almost superhuman 
wisdom of his philosophy satisties the intellect. It is a strain which 
distends, and then bursts the circumference of the reader’s mind, and 
pours itself forth with it into the universal element with which it has 


perpetual sympathy. 


Plato exhibits the rar 


union of close and subt] logic with the 
Pythian enthusiasm of poetry, melted by the lendo and nate my 
of his periods, which hu the persuasion ony ard as in a athless 
career. His lat re is that of an immortal spirit r: baka adhe aman. 
Lord Bacon is perhaps the only writer who in “the se particulars can 
I comp ed with him . ‘ ley. 
‘No man ever had an in igination at once so strong and so thor 
oughlysubjugated. In truth, much of Bacon’s life was passed in a 
Visionary world, amidst things as strange as any that are described in 


the Arabian Tales.”— Macaulay. 
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fessor Tavener compares his cadences to the swinging of a 
pendulum beating S nds. We know he was abnormally 
sensitive to the moods of nature, for he had fainting spells 
at every eclipse of the moon. We know he had a pas- 
sion for the drama, shown by the part he took in devising 
stage performances before the Court and in the revels at 
Gray’s Inn. We know, also, he had an inexhaustible fund 
of humor, that poured from his tongue with the ripple of 
laughing waters, and needed only the constraints of a written 
dialogue to tumble and foam. 


‘The truth is that Bacon was not without the fine frenzy of the 
poet.” — Spedding 


VIII. Bacon's want of natural sympathy, as shown in his 
treatment of E sex, fails to sat sty our ideal, derive l fr m the 
dramas themselves, of their great author; for the world has 
hostaened upon Shaky speare, not mly its reverence, but its love. 

It cannot be denied that the author of the plays possessed 
a heart of the most tender sensibilities. Like the tides of 
the ocean, his sympathies were “ poured round all,” penetrat- 
ing every bay, creek, and river of human experience. The 
voyager o’er the mighty current of his thought always feels 
embarked on the bosom of the unbounded deep. It is not 
enough, therefore, that Bacon was a man of lofty aims; 
that he devoted his great powers with tireless assiduity to 


the interests of mankind; was he also of that rare type of 


character that, with greatness of intellect, glows and scin- 


tillates at every tou h of feeling 

This brings us to a most important test: the personality of 
Lord Bacon hims« lf. Tine has Scarce ly dimmed his figure ; 
we know him almost as intimately as though he were walk- 
ing our streets. We see him gathering violets in his garden, 
stringing pearls of thought in his essays, swaying the House 
of Commons with his eloquence, holding the scales of justice 
in the courts, marking the trend of social progress in his 
histories, and breaking the chains that had bound the human 
intellect from the days of Aristotle. His mind and heart 
were in touch with every interest of mankind. He was poet, 
orator, naturalist, physician, historian, essayist, philosopher, 
statesman, and judge. No man ever filled more completely 
the ideal of the Roman poet: 


= Homo s ne ha ‘i ten puto,’ 
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‘“The small, fine mind of Labruyére had not a more delicate tact 
than the large intellect of Bacon. His understanding resembled the 
tent which the fairy Parabanon gave to Prince Ahmed. Fold it, and 
it seemed a toy in the hand of a lady; spread it, and the armies of 
powerful sultans might repose beneath its shade.’’ — Macaulay. 

“¢ A soft voice, a laughing lip, a melting heart, made him hosts of 
friends. No child could resist the spe ll of his sweet speech, of his 
tender smile, of his grace without study, his frankness without guile.”’ 


—Hepworth Dixon. 


‘¢ All his pores lie open to external nature; birds and flowers delight 
his eye; his pulse beats quick at the sight of a fine horse, a ship in 
full sail, a soft sweep of country; everything holy, innocent, and gay 


acts on his spirits like wine on a strong man’s blood.’? — Ibid. 


He is accused of ingratitude toward his friend Essex, 
because, first, he appeared against the accused at the trial; 
and, secondly, because by superior tactics he was the means 
of insuring conviction. 

On the first point, it is suflicent to say that Bacon was 
present as an officer of the crown at the express command of 
the Queen, having repeatedly forewarned the earl of the 
result of his evil courses, and duly notified him that, on any 
breach of the peace, he himself would support the govern- 
ment. On the second, he was prominent in the proceedings 
because his mental stature made him prominent. As well 
attempt to force an oak back into its acorn as to bring 
Francis Bacon on any oceasion down to the level of ordinary 
men.” 

In the matter of the bribes, he suffered for the sins of 
society. So far as he was personally culpable, it is manifest 
from his subsequent demeanor that chronic carelessness in 
money matters, and not any guile, was at the bottom of the 
difficulty. F 
J * That Bacon felt himself compromised in public estimation, we know very well, f 
in a letter to the (Jueen he says: — 


* My life has been threatened and my name libelled.”’ 
We find the same lament in one of his sonnets, as fo 
Phen hate me if thou wilt; if ever, now, 
Now while the world is bent my deeds to cross, 
Join with the spite of fortune Sonnet XC. 
In another sonnet, the author expresses fear of assassination, anticipating 
The « ird conquest of a wretch’s knife. LXX. 


+t Bacon's want of attention to his personal finances (a not uncommon failing in great 





men, due to a sort of instinct that the matter is ber hem) caused his mother the 
most lively concern. She even interfered at one time to protect him from his own ser 
vants. Spedding tells the following story in point 

“Inthe year 1655, a book-seller’s boy heard some gentlemen talking in his master’s 
shop; one of them, a iv-headed man, was describi t scene which he had himself 
witnessed at i ir) lle had gone to see the lord chancellor on business, who 
received him in his study and, having occasion to go out, left him there for awhile alone. 
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‘No one mistook the condemnation for a moral censure; no one 
treated Lord St. Albans as a convicted judge. The Ilouse of Com- 
mons had refused to adopt the charge of bribery; the House of Lords 
had rejected the attempt to brand him with a pi rsonal shame; and 
society treated the event as one of those struggles for place which 
may hurt a man’s fortunes without hurting his fame. The most 
noble and most generous men, the best scholars, the most pious 
clergymen, gathered round him in his adversity, more loving, more 
observant, more reverential, than they had ever been in his days of 
splendor. 

‘Such was also the reading of these transactions by the most emi- 
nent of foreign ministers and travellers. The French Marquis 
d’Effiat, the Spanish Conde de Gondomar, expressed for him in his 
I en fortunes the most exalted veneration. That the judge s on the 
bench, that the members of both Houses of Parliament, even those 
who, at Buckingham’s bidding, had passed against him that abom- 
inable sentence, concurred with the most eminent of their contempo- 
raries, native and alien, is apparent in the failure of every attempt 
made to disturb his judicial decisions. These efforts failed because 
there was no injustice to overthrow, and there was no injustice to 
overthrow because there had been no corruption on the bench.” - 


Di 


History presents to us no more pathetic figure than that 
of the great Lord Bacon beseeching in vain that he might 
not be compelled to close his career, a career of unexampled 
usefulness to the world, in ignominy. The authorities that 
condemned him remind us of a pack of wolves, turning upon 
and rending a wounded comrade. 


‘From the day of his death, his fame has been constantly and 


steadily progressive; and we have no doubt that his name will be 


named with reverence to the latest ages, and to the remotest ends of 
the civilized world.” — Macaulay. 

‘Whilst his lordship was gone, there comes,’ he said, ‘into the study one of his lord 
ship's gentlemen, and opens my lord’s chest of drawers wherein his money was, takes 
it out in handfuls, fills his pockets, and goes away without saying a word tome. He 
Was no sooner gone but comes another gentleman, ypens the same drawers, fills both 
his pockets with money, and goes away as the former did, without speaking a wo 
Bacon, being told, when he came back, what had passed in his absence, merely shook 
his head, and all he said was, ‘ Sir, I cannot help myself.’ ” 





Montagu relates another incident to the same effect 

One day, immediately after Bacon’s removal from the chancellorship, he happened 
to enter his servants’ hall while they were at dinner. On their rising to receive him, 
he said: “* Be seated; your rise has been my fal! 

“His principal fault seems to have been the excess of that virtue which covers a1 


titude of sins. This betrayed him to so great an indulgence toward his servants, who 


made a corrupt use of it, that it stripped him of all those riches and honors which a 
long series of merits had heaped upon him.’’— Addison 

* Bacon was generous, easy, good-natured, and naturally just; but he had the misfor 
tune to be beset by domestic harpies who, in a manner, farmed out his office.”—Guthri 


(To be continued.) 





THE SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT OF TYPHOID 
FEVER. 
BY DR. CHARLES E. PAGE. 


OnE of our leading newspapers, in an important editorial 
on the death of Prince Albert Victor, took occasion to criti- 
cise medicine as foliows: * That after an illness of only 
three or four days’ duration the heir to the greatest monarchy 
in the world should lose his life, when surrounded by every 
attention and aid that sympathy, wealth, skill, and science 
could suggest, shows how slight the advance is that has 
been made in the healing art. Everything was, no doubt, 
done that trained human experience could suggest; but in 
spite of it all, and with a reasonably clear knowledge of the 
exact character of the disease, this young man’s life was 
taken from him in much the same manner that it might 
have been if he had been the child of savage parents in 
Central Africa, instead of the future ruler of the wealthiest, 
the most enlightened, and the most extensive empire on the 
face of the earth. That great advances have been made in 
the science of medicine in the last few centuries, no one 
would think of denying; and yet, when one takes into 
account the absolute helplessness of the modern physician 
in such a case as that we have been considering, the advance 
that has been made seems, by comparison with what has not 
been attained, as relatively insignificant.” 


Here we have the friendly criticism of an intelligent 
layman. ‘There is nothing like a sneer in the language I 
have quoted. The writer simply deplores the fact that the 
modern physician seems able to do but little if any good 
when brought face to face with a severe case of typhoid 
fever or pneumonia. 

Let us place alongside of this layman’s criticism that of 
a distinguished member of our profession, Dr. George L. 
Peabody, professor of materia medica and therapeutics in 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, who 
thus prefaces a paper read before the Practitioners’ Society 
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of New York: “The results in the treatment of typhoid 
fever continue to be so bad in general in this country as to 
constitute a chronic opprobrium to the art of medicine here. 
We do not seem to be capable of ap} roaching, at least in 
New York, the low rate of mortality which has rewarded the 
efforts of the medical profession in many cities of Europe. 
While we endeavor to explain our relatively higher death- 
rate by various differences which, without doubt, exist in 
the manner of collating and recording statistics in different 
countries, still, afte: making every allowance for local dif- 
ferences of these descriptions, it must be admitted that our 
death-rate in this disease is far higher than it should be. 


* Those who still adhere to the expectant plan of treatment 
are still in the large majority here. The expectant plan 


general way, to make us quite content with om 
bad results, and to lead us to expect the patient to die if he 


becomes gravely ill. In this plan of treatment, practically 


seems, 1n a 


nothing is done unless symptoms in themselves very disturb- 
ing or grave, or even threatening, develop; and then much 


is often done that is likely to be pernicious in its effects. 


If a patient have a headache, he receives the bromides or an 
ice cap, O! L) rt} 9 depe nding Uj on its severity ; if he develop 
a bronchitis, he is given opium, or cough mixtures, or inhala- 
tions; if he suffer from tympanites, he is given turpentine, 
or turpentine stupes are applied; if he have a diarrhea, he i 
given opium and astringents; if hemorrhage from the bowels 
occur, to the opium is added tannic acid or gallie acid, o1 
some equally useless and disturbing drug; if he become 
delirious, the dose of the opium is increased, or he is physi- 


eally restrained ; and most pernicious of all, if his tempera- 


: -> ' , 
ture reach what is considered a dangerous height, an ele \- 
ion which, lon 4 continued, would become incompatible 
ith life. he is given a lar ] f ma anti-nvretic drmo 
ith life, he 1S given a ¢ e dose OL some anti-pyretic darug 


and his temperature is suddenly reduced to a level which 
may be several degrees below the normal. Often this obj C- 
tionable procedure is repeated in an almost rhythmical way 
, rx the fall of 
temperature thus produced, there be a degree of prostration 


> ay : 
and feebleness of t 


f ’ } ? > = - 
for several days or weeks; and if, accompanyin; 


heart which is alarming in itself, then, 


t 
to counteract this bad symptom for which the drug and the 
doctor are responsible, alcoholic and other stimulants are 


given in large amount. 


o 
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« This method of treatment, if it be proper to call that a 
method which seems to lack all true system, is often dignified 
by its advocates by the appellation rational. In fact, how- 
ever, it would be difficult to devise a more irrational method 
than the symptomatic method, carried to its logical issue.” 

If Dr. Peabody had done no more than simply describe 
and condemn the prevailing treatment in typhoid fever, he 
would still have supplied a useful contribution to medical 
literature ; but he goes much further and relates his success- 
ful experience in treating the disease under consideration 
by the cold-bath plan, as practised by Dr. Brand of Stettin, 
and several other medical men of note, his countrymen, and 
so warmly indorsed by Dr. Simon Baruch of the Manhattan 
General Hospital, New York, and other front-rank medical 
men in this country who have fully tested this new-old 
method. 

But before entering upon the discussion of this external 
hydropathic treatment, I desire to emphasize the importance 
of a radical reform in the matter of feeding fever patients. 

In view of the almost universal practice of constant feed- 
ing, one might be led to suspect that so far as concerns diet, 
not only the people in general, but even old-school physi- 
cians were converts to the doctrine of similia similibus 
curantur. 

Let me illustrate this point by contrasting the diet of an 
active man, in good health and of abstemious habits, * with 
that of a fever patient. In many cases the latter consumes 
more food every twenty-four hours than the former. Sup- 
pose we put our robust man to bed in the average sick-room, 
with its not over fresh air, to say the least of it, and compel 
him to swallow several ounces of milk every two or three 
hours, day and night, with occasional little nips of whiskey, 
champagne, or brandy, which is the stock plan of feeding in 
typhoid fever! In the writer’s estimation it would be diffi- 
cult to devise a better prescription if we desired to produce 
typhoid fever. How, then, can it be imagined that a diet 
calculated to produce fever in the healthy subject, will prove 
curative or helpful in a case already developed ? 

It has for years been evident to my mind that this plan of 


“feeding fever” is like playing a stream of petroleum over 


* We have no right to select our subject fi 0 ints, who eat several times as 
much as they can digest and assimilate, the excess tending to bring them into our 
hands for treatment for all manner of disorders. 
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and through a burning building. It is found that water 
answers the purpose far better, in the one case as well as in 


, ® the other, — water, water, water, inside and out, and nothing 
but water. Iam aware that statements are not arguments ; 
¥ but I can say that I have tested the water diet, over and 


: over again, in typhoid, scarlet, and rheumatic fever, and 
have never been disappointed in it. It can be truly said 

: that food, for want of digestion and assimilation, is a drug 
5 —a harmful drug—in typhoid fever, until the crisis is 
passed, and that, in a very large proportion of cases in which, 

as I contend, the patients are, from light attacks, fed into 

the worst form of typhoid fever, one or two days of com- 

plete fasting, at the ‘start, with water drinking and appro- 

priate hydropathic treatment — yes, often without this treat- 

ment— would have secured convalescence. In so far as the 

truth of this can possibly be de monstrated, I have demon- 

‘trated it in many scores of cases. In full-fledged typhoid 

fever the same principle works very happily. In my fever 


: practice I have frequently observed the effect of fasts of SIX, 
' eight, ten, and twelve days to be in the highest degree pro- 
1 ductive of the health and comfort of patients, as, on the other 
hand, I have, during the past twenty years, observed the 
deplorable eftects of the almost universal plan of constant 


feeding. In some of these most distressful cases that have 
happened to be thrown in my way, when all hope in the 
minds of friends had been abandoned, I have found that the 
withdrawal of food, drugs, and “stimulants,” and the substi- 
tution of simple, fresh soft water, has produced results that 
have seemed almost miraculous. 

The reason for the frequency of relapses and fatal termina- 
tions in cases that were thought to be vetting along well, may 
be found in the prevalent obedience to the following advic 
of ene author in a recent important work on therapeutics : 
‘Every period of apparent improvement must be seized for 
keeping up nutrition, and also for making a distinct impres- 
sion with quinine.” 

Over against this I would place the conclusions of Dr. 
Anton Gluzinski, of Cracow, who, after extended experi- 
? ments on this subject, Says: 

1. During the whole course of the fever (except in the 
convalescent stage of typhoid fever) the gastric juice con- 
tains no hydrochloric acid. 
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2. The gastric juice digests neither in the organism — 
since it contains no peptoner — nor outside the organism. 

3. With the disappearance of the fever, or somewhat 
later, the gastric juice becomes capable of digestion, both 
within and outside the organism. 

This, as I contend, is the first moment in acute febrile dis- 
eases when anything but harm can come from feeding, since, 
as is clear to my mind, during the intensity of fever the en- 
tire energies of the animal organism are engaged in the effort 
to eliminate unassimilated nutritive matters, the successful 
accomplishment of which constitutes practical convalescence. 

In my opinion, every case of perforation of the bowels, 
and, indeed, about every long-drawn-out sickness in typhoid 
fever, is a protest against the method of feeding as well as 
of drugging the patient; while every recovery serves to illus- 
trate the marvellous power of the animal organism to con- 
tend with disease-producing influences, —a triumph of nat- 
ure over bad living habits,and mistaken medical treatment. 

As to the question of the proper length of time for fasting, 
I can only say that my own practice is to withhold food until 
the patient is convalescent and unmistakably hungry, and 
the temperature nearly normal. ‘Then the test of hunger is 
a piece of plain stale graham bread, “dry on the tongue.” 
There would be very few relapses under this plan intelli- 
gently carried out. 

Let us now return to the subject of the cold-bath treat- 
ment. This treatment consists of immersing the patient in 
a comparatively cold bath when the temperature reaches 
101° F. to 108° F. (according to cireumstances, including 
that of the physician’s knowledge of the principle involved 
and —his courage). In Germany the bath is given when 
the temperature of the patient reaches 101° F., but usually 
in this country, at 103° F. 

The bath is piven at about 65° F., the patient being im- 
mersed to the chin, if the size of the tub admits; if not, he 
sits in the water, which is dashed over the exposed parts, 
and he is actively rubbed by the attendant during all the time 
he is in the water. This hand rubbing is practised, not only 
for the temporary comfort of the patient, but as an essential 
part of the treatment. The patient remains in the bath fif- 
teen to twenty minutes. If his temperature is 103° or more, 
the time required for the best effects may be even longer. 
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To quote Dr. Baruch on this point: “* The shock of the cold 
submersion may cause the patient to declare that he cann ot 


breathe, or it may produce trembling. Usually, if the tem- 
perature of the water is below 70°, he will remonstrate with 
the attendants that he is very cold, and that he cannot bear 
it; but patience and avoidance of flurry or excitement, firm- 
ness in insisting that no harm shall befall him, and extreme 


gentleness will overcome his objections. 

* Many physicians are deterred from continuing the bath 
sufficiently long (fifteen minutes according to Brand) when 
the pulse becomes small and thready. But this is due to 
the local effect of the cold upon the radial arteries. Unless 
the thready pulse is ace mpai read by in ~nereased numl , 
by its, d tne r from coll se is not prese nt. Frictions over tl 
body and limbs should never cease during the bath.” * 

In some cases the bath may be required every three or four 
hours. It is important to employ the cold pack about th 
body during the intervals between the baths, or whenever th 
patient’s temperature is at 101° or over. This body-pack 
consists of two ply of coarse linen wrung from ice water, 
with two ply of the same, dry, outside. 

This should be freshened every three hours or less, accord- 
ing to the patient’s inclination or the physician's judgment. 
Since the object sought is, in part, that of keeping down 
the temperature, it is evident that the cold pack must not 
remain unchanged long enough to be twansformed into a 
hot fomentation. This device alone would always prove of 


great service, and, with cold cloths constantly pressed, 
and changed every minute, over the head, so lony as agree- 
ahle to the P ttient, would, even without the cold baths, in 
my opinion, constitute a life-saving treatment in a large 
proportion of cases that terminate fatally where no active 
water treatment is employed; and this would be emphat- 
ically true if the vitality of the patients were not taxed by 
the employment of antipyretic drugs, “stimulants,” and 
const mnt eding. 

It is not the purpose of this article to describe in detail all 
the procedures in the hydro-therapeutic treatment of typhoid 
fever. They are quite numerous, and one or another o1 


several of them are employed, according to the severity of 


the ease, the facilities at hand, the pre judices of the famil 


*A System of Practical Therapeutics, p. 42. 
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and the judgment of the attending physician. But the chief 
aim of the writer is to call attention to the fact that we have 
at our disposal a method of treatment for typhoid fever, 
yneumonia, scarlet fever, and, in short, for all of this class of 
liseases, which practically robs them of their terrors, and 
makes the physician, instead of a helpless on-looker, if not, 
indeed, a harm-worker, well-nigh master of the situation. 


} 
( 


Says Baruch: “A treatment which shows one per cent 
mortality in one thousand two hundred and twenty-three 
cases of typhoid fever, collated from five different sources, 
including private practice and civil and military hospitals, 
may be regarded as nearly perfect.” (Ibid.) From any point 
of view, this statement might well be regarded as indisput- 
able; but its full force can be comprehended only by placing 
it in contrast with the average mortality in ordinary practic e 

more than twenty per cent. 

I have observed a strong tendency on the part of physi- 
cians, in beginning to make use of active cold-water treat- 
ment, to combine with it some measure of the usual drue 
and stimulant treatment, a plan that is well calculated to 
mislead the practitioner and to throw the cold-bath treat- 
ment into disrepute in his estimation. For although this 
has greatly reduced the average mortality, still, according to 
Baruch, “at times the rate of mortality under this (combin- 
ation) treatment reached almost as high as that of the purely 
expectant treatment. On the other hand, the systematic 


combined method, tested in a very larce number of cases, 


Brand treatment a bath at 65° F., for fifteen minutes every 
three hours, so long as the temperature remains at 103° F. 


never allowed the mortality to exceed 4.7 per cent, in the 
last seven years, and averaged 2.7 per cent. Juergensen re- 
ports even a smaller mortality one case in 217.” 

Dr. J. C. Wilson, who first introduced this treatment in 
the German Hospital, Philadelphia, reports sixty-four cases 
without a single death; and Dr. George L. Peabody, eleven 
eases in Bellevue Hospital without a death. Dr. Peabody 
had formerly treated twenty-seven cases on the combined 
plan, with five deaths, and remarks that while “the results 
are certainly better than those which have followed the 
expectant plan of treatment in any yearin this hospital, . . 


it would be a source of great regret to me to give the im- 


pression that I consider even this method of treatment as to 
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be at all comparable with the antipyretic effect of cold water 
applied to the surface of the body.” 

The hospitals of Philadelphia are generally adopting the 
German (cold bath) system of treatment of typhoid and 
typhus fever. Says the Philadelphia Press of Noy. 11, 
1891: “ The treatment was first introduced in this city by 
Dr. J.C. Wilson. Fifty cases were treated by Dr. Wilson, 
and out of this number he lost but two. It was then deter- 
mined to introduce the treatment in the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital. ‘This was done last summer, and since then Dr. Mor- 
ris B. Miller, of the resident staff, has had twenty typhoid 
cases, and has not lost one. After the Pennsylvania Hospi 
tal had adopted the water treatment with success, it was 
taken up by the Episcopal and the University Hospitals, both 
of which have met with the same successful results as the 
other hospital "ig 

The system has also been introduced in the Johns Hop 
kins Hospital in Baltimore, since which the rate of mortality 
in typhoid fever has been reduced to seven per cent in that 
institution. Why, then, we may ask, in view of all the 
foregoing evidence, and of the fact that this prine)y le of 
treatment has been understood and practised successfully by 
some of the most eminent phy i 
during the past fifteen centuries —why is it that to-day, 
throughout the civilized world, the treatment is practised 


iclans in every generation 


thoroughly only by a few individuals here and there, and 

half-heartedly by a few others, while, speaking of the pro- 

fession in general, almost no use whatever is made of it? 
Dr. J. C. Wilson names some of the obstacles to the gen 

¢ ®. 

i i 


eral introduction of this system: but he holds, as must every 
] 


thoughtful student, that none of them could hinder any 
really progressive medical man from adopting it. 

1. The statistics are questioned. This can no longer be 
sustained. A large number of independent observers have 
fully confirmed the general results obtained by Brand. 

2. It is inconvenient, and demands an amount of expe- 


} 


rience and labor on the part of physicians and attendants not 


easily to be had in private practice. Objections of this nat- 
ure cannot stand against the lowered rate of mortality. [At 


any rate, in so far as it is a question of the lack of skill and 
of unwillingness t 


“lab rr,” mn the part of | hysicians, it is 
the physician and not the system that stands cond mned. | 
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The opposition of the patients themselves, and of their 
friends, may be urged as an obstacle to any attempt on the 
part of medical men to introduce the treatment into private 
practice. ‘This is no real objection; it is a mere difficulty 
that will vanish so soon as the profession generally recog- 
nizes in the method an efficient means of saving many lives, 
and lends its weight to the advocacy of the plan among the 
people. 

What stimulus does the physician require who has never 
yet added cold water to his list of remedies, beyond free 
water drinking, with an occasional sponging over with ota 
or tepid water, and even this with a great deal of caution 
lest the patient “catch cold” — what, I would ay Pag tl 
physician need to stimulate him to the study and practice of 
hydropathy ? Is it a conviction that he has thus far in his 
career, through this omission, suffered a great many men 
and women and promising children to die on his hands, 
and caused man) more to live invalid lives and to die 
prematurely ? * 


He cannot escape this conviction if he once begins to 
study the literature of the subject; and he cannot longer 
defer such study without incurring the just reproach of all 
who put their lives in his hands when danger threatens. 

From the use of what drue or coml ination of drugs has 
he ever, in a single instanee, observed effects at : ll compara- 
ble with the following description of the sane changes 
resulting from the skilful use of cold water? 

‘In typhoid fever,” says Dr. Baruch, “we have it, upon 
authority which we dare not question, that the cold bath 
refreshes the nervous system; that it deepens the respira- 


i 
tion; that it moistens and cleans the tongue, and improves 


the appetite; that it steadies and slows the pulse; that it 
improves the digestion; that it increases the quantity and 
improves the quality of the urine; that it removes stupor 
and delirium. In short, it lends vigor and tone to ‘the 
entire system, and approximates the condition of the 
patient so nearly to the normal that his entire aspect is 
changed.t+ 


* Life insurance statisti cate that ¢ four of those who have ty] id f 
and recover, dle of Consumption 

+ Thave,in an hour's time, reduced the temperature of a typhoid patient (twelft! 
my first visit) from 104° F. to 1 F., and wit i rovement in his condition and 
feelings so marked as not only to excite his deepest gratitude, but to constitute true 


convalescence 
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“ This testimony comes from men like Ziemssen, Bartels, 
Nothnagel, Hoffman of Leipsic, and other clinical teachers 
who have cautiously tested and deliberately weighed the 
results of hydrotherapy at the bedside.” (Ibid.) 

There is one very powerful influence constantly at work 
that tends strongly to keep the minds of medical men be- 
fogged with delusions as to the supposed virtues, if not the 
all-sufficiency, of various drugs. | refer to the literature 
emanating - from the manufacturers of chemical prep: arations, 
and sent with samples for trial to every physician whose 
address can be obtained. Every thou; chtful aan of medi- 
cine will bear witness with me that the quantity and charac- 
ter of this literature are well calculated to mislead and even 
debauch the minds of all but the rare few among physicians 
whose knowledge and experience, combined with a natural 
tendency for independent thinking, suffice to save them from 
falling under this influence. The claims made by the makers 
and vendors of these new drugs or new combinations are 
usually backed up by a profusion of testimonials from regular 
physicians, here and there one who may stand high in the 
profession, and are of a character to convince the average 
man that here, at last, we have a specific for the disease in 
question, if not, indeed, the true elixir of life; and so easy to 
administer ! 

But one by one these much vaunted medicaments fall and 
give place to others as highly praised, and these, in turn, 
share the same fate, while many of the victims of all this 
experimentation go to the wall, and it remains clear to the 
minds of all who have deeply studied the problem that 
increasing longevity of human beings in civilized lands 

due chiefly, if not wholly, to a better general knowledge 
among the people concerning the laws of health, and in 
spite of much in medical practice that tends in the other 
direction. 

‘The history of medicine has completely vindicated the 
value of water as a therapeutic agent. While other remedies, 
whose value has been heralded as prolit ic of good, have been 
cast into lasting oblivion, or have from time to time enjoyed 
a more potang red reputation, water is the only remedy which 
has stood the test of time. The testi mony of clinical ob- 
servers, whose world-wide fame is ample guarantee of its 
reliability, places water at the head of all therapeutic agents. 
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In every civilized country such testimony may be obtained.” 
( Baruch, ibid.) 

What the cold bath is to typhoid fever, this bath and the 
cold compress to the chest are to pneumonia. Every “cold 
on the lungs,” as it is erroneously called when certain well- 
known symptoms manifest themselves, is incipient pneu- 
monia. ‘There is some degree of congestion of the blood 
vessels of the lungs, and a demand for some measure of local 
oling. This is effected by means of a thickly folded towel, 
wrung tightly from ice water and pressed snugly over the 
chest. This will shortly require freshening; i.e., re-wringing 
from the cold water. In fully developed pneumonia such 
changes will be required as often as every minute, the inter- 
vals gradually lengthening, and this local chilling continued 
for an hour or more, or until marked relief is felt. 

Not only are the blood vessels of the lungs by means of 
this local chilling braced up, so to say, in a way to lessen 
their calibre and to tend to the entire subjugation of this 
lesion, but, as may naturally be supposed, it acts powerfully 
towards reducing the general temperature of the patient. In 
view of the fact that in practice at the bedside, as well as 
theoretically considered, this local cooling is the treatment 
par excelli nee in ” lung fever,” it is pitiful to be compelled 
to state that it is almost the universal practice, not alone 
with the laity in self-treatment, but among physicians, to 
order a mustard paste, or a hot poultice of some sort, to be 
placed over the chest a measure that would tend to pro- 
duce the disease if applied to a typically healthy man, and 
cannot fail to still further endanger he life of any patient 
already in its grasp. 

In conclusion I would venture to predict that the cold- 
bath treatment will be more and more appreciated by medi 
cal men when they give it a systematic and thorough trial, 
without being hindered by their or their patients’ prejudices, 
and that it is destined to become the principal reliance of 
hysicians everywhere in the treatment of all diseases of 


pi 
high temperature, 
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THE BIBLE-WINE QUESTION. 
A Repty TO Dr. Henry A. HART. 
BY AXEL GUSTAFSON. 


THE learned and thorough works contributed towards the 
solution of the Bible-wine question during the last half 
century by such students and scholars as Albert Barnes, 
Adam Clarke, Eliphalet Nott, Moses Stuart, John Ellis, 
Taylor Lewis, C. H. Fowler, George Duffield, G. W. Samson, 
William Patton, F. R. Lees, Norman Kerr, Leon C. Field, 
and many others, have practically exhausted this subject, and 
abundantly proved that the Bible does not sanction the use 
of intoxicating drink; that as it nowhere speaks of moderate 
drinking, it cannot fairly be cited in support thereof, while, 
on the other hand, it allows the use of innocent, unfermented 
wine, and distinctly blesses abstinence. These authorities 
prove and demonstrate that abstinence from intoxicating 
drink is an inevasible Christian duty. 

Still, even at this late date in the controversy, there are 
people to be found attacking this impregnable wall of evi- 
dence. Dr. Henry A. Hartt contributes a paper to a recent 
issue of THE ARENA, entitled * Alcohol in its Relation to 
the Bible,’ in which he derides and denounces the whole 
temperance movement in oe neral, and the Bible-abstinence 
movement in particular, but he offers no proofs of either one 
or the other. He asserts that “the champions of temperance 
confound essential distinctions, remorselessly trample upon 
the records of universal experience, misinterpret the judgment 
of Scripture, and distort the instructions of science.” Ina 
like manner he sneers at Bible-abstinence defenders, ridicules 
their unfermented-wine theories, and aflirms that the wines 
of Scripture, especially those mentioned in connection with 
Jesus during His ministry on earth, were fermented; i. e., 
intoxicating. ‘“ Unfermented wine,” says Dr. Hartt, «is an 
insipid beverage, difficult, if not impossible, to preserve for any 
length of time, of no special advantage as an article of food, 
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never in vogue among the Jews, except in connection with 
some of thtir ceremonials, and then as an instrument of pen- 
ance.” Whether unfermented wine is an “ insipid beverage” 
is purely a matter of taste. What Dr. Hartt deems insipid, 
another may consider delicious. His statement that it is 
“ difficult, if not impossible, to preserve” grape juice unfer- 
mented “for any length of time,” betrays ignorance on a 
subject which he intimates he has “thoroughly examined.” 
For it is easier to preserve unfermented grape juice “ for any 
length of time” than it is to check the fermentation at the 
point of alcoholization, especially among the ancients, who 
were ignorant of distillation, and hence unable to “fortify” 
their wines with spirits against corruption. 

Many ancient writers, both sacred and profane, minutely 
describe various processes for the preservation of unfer- 
mented wines. ‘The two most common were by boiling 
down, or the covering of the fresh juice with olive oil, and 
these methods are prevalent even in ourday. In a pamphlet 
just issued by Dr. John Ellis, entitled « Personal Experienee 
of a Physician,” there is a paper on “Christ and the Tem- 
perance Question,” in which Dr, Ellis states that for six years 
past he has had in his possession four phials of condensed 
unfermented wine, obtained from Buda Pesth, Cairo, Damas- 
cus, and California. A few days ago, when calling on Dr. 
Ellis, 1 was shown these samples. In two of them the fluid 
has become thicker than honey. I tasted the sample from 
California. Not the faintest touch of alcohol could I detect ; 
it was as fresh as any newly pressed grape juice, only much 
sweeter and thicker. 

The covering of the fresh-pressed juice with olive oil was 
still more common in ancient times, and it is at present 
generally in vogue both in the East and in Southern Europe, 
as well as in California, and found to be the most effective. 
In his * Latest Plea for a Communion Wine,” Dr. Samson re- 
lates that in October, 1879, a phial of strained grape juice was 
put up, covered with but a few drops of olive oil. Not till 
February, 1881, was it again opened. It was then tested at 
the School of Mines, ( ‘olunbia College, New York City, with 
the result, as stated in the Chemist’s Certificate, that “not a 
trace of aleohol could be found.” Unfermented wine, there- 
fore, is comparatively easy to preserve; it was commonly 
used among the ancients, both Jews and Gentiles; and 
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where Dr. Hartt obtains his information that it was “ never 
in vogue among the Jews, except in connection with some of 
their ceremonials, and then as an instrument of penance,” 
would be interesting to know. 

Dr. Hartt’s ignorance as to the relative food value of fer- 
mented and unfermented wines is equally remarkable, for 
only unfermented wine has any food value. Any tyro in 
chemistry should know that fermentation destroys the food 
properties in grape juice. “ Fermentation,” says Liebig, * is 
nothing but the putrefaction of a substance containing no 
nitrogen;” and Pasteur demonstrates that ferments are liv- 
ing things, feeding on the albuminoids, i. e., food particles, 
and excreting alcohol. It is unfermented wine, therefore, 
which has any food value, not the alcoholized. 

Dr. Hartt contends that the only thing in the matter of 
drinking which the Bible condemns, is drunkenness. That 


is true; yet nowhere does the Bible define what is meant by 


drunkenness, a fact that should serve as an ominous warning 


Db 


iainst any use of intoxicating liquor at all, especially a 
drunkenness disinherits the kingdom of heaven. ‘The Bible’s 
silence as to the meaning of drunken SS is the more remark- 


able and impressive in view of the fact that the most 
authoritative and latest data of science declare and demon- 
strate that drunkenness is neither a matter of amount of 
liquor nor degree of intoxication, but solely of the kind of 
fluid taken. For science proves that the whole man — spirit, 
soul, and body—is palpably injured, and helpless descendants 
even more so, by what is commonly termed moderate drinking. 
It has been established by most varied and thorough exhaus- 
tive experiments that even so small a quantum as a fourth 
part of the “dietetic dose” (one and a half fluid ounces of 
alcohol for men, and half of that for women per day) for 
the time being definitely lowers, and hence injures, the best 





e ‘ieney of our senses. It has further shown that the 
injury produced by alcohol progresses from the finest to the 
coarsest of our faculties, attacking, firstly, our spiritual, next, 
the moral and mental, and lastly our purely physical organism. 


7 i . 
Hence .the physical wreck of the drunkard represents in 
tself, not the vreatest, but the least part of his utter ruin. 
Science therefore proves that there is no such thing as 
harmless, moderate drinking; that, indeed, moderate drinking 


is simply moderate drunkenness. No wonder, then, that the 
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Bible, which condemns drunkenness as a deadly sin, says 
nothing about moderate drinking. 

Dr. Hartt’s utterances in regard to special passages in the 
Bible relating to the wine question, consist almost wholly of 
unsupported assertions and conclusions, some of which are 
diametrically opposed to the internal evidence of the passages 
cited. One of these is too unique to be left unnoticed. By 
the drunkenness and disgrace of Noah and Lot, Dr. Hartt 
says that they “seem like two great tower bells, for ever 
ringing to notify mankind throughout all generations.” Of 
what? ‘That the use of wine is always dangerous? that, as 
in the first instance of its use, it brought to grief and shame 
the men who partook of it, and this notwithstanding the fact 
that they were specially favored by God, that, therefore, 
everybody who dabbles with wine is in a similar if not greater 
danger? Is that Dr. Hartt’s conclusion? No. He holds 
these records to prove that “the wine of Seripture is a 
genuine stimulant, and that if taken in immoderate (7) 
quantities, it would act as a narcotic.” 

The New Testament events which Dr. Hartt cites as proof 
that Jesus and His apostles used and approved of the use of 
intoxicating wine, are the miracle at Cana, the charge of the 
Pharisees that Jesus was a winebibber, the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, and the rebuke of the Apostle Paul to the 
Corinthians, for the manner in which they came to the Lord’s 
Supper. 

As undoubtedly there are many Christians who are yet 
uncertain on many points of the Bible-wine question, let me 
here try to summarize the main arguments which prove that 
the Bible opposes all use of intoxicating drink, and com- 
mands abstinence as a Christian duty. 

It is a profound truth, as Dr. Lees says, that “the tee- 
total position is founded upon the whole Bible, harmonious 
in every p ut % ; while - the apolo ry for drink rests on scraps 
wrenched from their context, and interpolated with appetite.” 
Indeed, the teetotal position is founded on the whole Bibl 
because abstinence from intoxicat 
bond of union between the Old and the New Testament. 
Compare Ley. x. 9, with Rev. i. 6, 1 Peter ii. 5, and Rom. 
xii. 1. 

As regards the special events referred to by Dr Hartt 

Ll. Lhe tlarriage at Cana. — Jesus was poor and lowly, His 
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ing drink forms a special 
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mission was to the outcast and down-trodden, He had no rich 
friends; therefore, presumably, the wedding at the little 
village of Cana must have been a very humble affair. Yet we 
are asked to believe that when the guests of the feast “had 
well drunk,” Jesus miraculously made some one hifndred and 
thirty gallons of intoxicating wine for their further indul- 
gence! As to the expression “good wine,” used by the 
master of ceremonies, on tasting that wine, it but strengthens 
the evidence that this wine was unfermented ; for in Italy 
and Spain, for instance, whither the grape culture was intro- 
duced from Palestine, and where, even to this day, the Kast- 
ern customs and habits, as to wine and wine making, largely 
prevail, unfermented wine is called the “ good wine.” Be- 
sides, in the marriage of Cana, Dr. Lees draws attention to a 
most conclusive circumstantial proof that the wine made by 
Jesus was unfermented. He says: “ For centuries the ortho- 
dox Christian Fathers were fighting all sorts of heretics, many 
of whom were teetotalers, but not one ever cites the miracle at 
Cana as antayonistie to the practice of teetotalism!’ 

2. “ Jesus a Winebibh r. ~The charge that He was a wine- 
bibber is of course on a par with that of His being a glutton 
and a libertine. Surely His self-forgetting and self-sacrific- 
ing life, not to speak of His divinity, should have shielded 
Him from Christian endorsement of that libel! and His poy- 
erty-stricken situation, from any sane person believing that 
charge. 

3. The Last Supper.— Dr. Hartt quotes the words of 
Jesus, “I say I will not henceforth drink this fruit of the 
vine,” and, wonderful to relate, this expression he deems as 
irrefutable proof that in His Last Supper Jesus drank in- 
toxicating wine! But if alcoholic wine be the “fruit of the 
vine,” what, then, is the fresh unfermented juice of the grape ? 
Jesus claimed to be the Christ! If He were the Christ, He 
knew the nature of intoxicating wine, and could foresee what 
a terrible obstacle it would become in the path of His king- 
dom on earth. Could He, possessing such knowledge, have 
put that intoxicating cup to His disciples’ lips? Could He 
have compared its poisoned contents to His own blood “shed 
for the remission of sins?” Could He have constituted alco- 
hol, that regal agent of damnation, as the most sacred symbol 
of salvation? Could He have wistfully looked forward to 
again supping with them in His Father’s Kingdom, if the cup 
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He used was intoxicating (poisoned)? It ought to be appar- 
ent from this to every sincere Christian, that, to admit even 
the possibility of Jesus having used fermented wine, is to 
doubt His missign and question His claims; and that to be- 
lieve that He ever used the poisoned cup is to repudiate Him 
as Christ, hence proclaim Him the Antichrist. The circuin- 
stances under which the Supper was held, should alone be 
sufficient to preclude anybody — Christian or otherwise 
who understands them, from thinking that Jesus, in the Last 
Supper, partook of intoxicating wine; for Ile was a “ conform- 


ing Jew,” his work to fulfil the law. 

The Supper took place during passover. According to 
Exodus xii. 15, whosoever used anything fermented during 
passover, his soul should be “cut off from Israel.” Is it 
thinkable, that, in His Last Supper, Jesus should have made 
such a vital departure from the law, and yet left His disciples 
in complete ignorance as to his reasons for so doing? And 
then, historic records, from the early days of the church, 
overwhelmingly and abundantly prove that the first Chris- 
tians held that the wine used by Jesus in his Last Supper 
was unfermented. In Epistle 75 ad Magnum, St. Cyprian 
is quoted as saying: ‘“ When the Lord gives the name of His 
body to bread, composed of the uni n of many particles, He 
indicates that our people, whose sins He bare, are united. 
And when He calls wine, squeezed out from bunches of grapes, 
His blood, he intimates,” ete. 

St. Augustine says: ‘He himself is the cluster that hung 
on the wood.” And in the “ Acts and Martyrdom of Mat- 
thew” Bishop Plato is asked to “ communicate — having 
pressed out three clusters from the vine into the wine cup.” 
How eager the Christians of the first centuries were to 
partake of the cup in a pure and fresh state, is evinced by 
the decision of the ecumenical council at Braga (Portugal), 
675 A. D., viz., that the grapes must be crushed before being 
partaken of in the Supper. 

The only attempt Dr. Hartt makes at proving any assertion 
is when he says that the Apostle Paul’s rebuke to the Church 
of Corinth shows that the wine produced in the miracle at 
Cana was fermented. The words of the apostle, in which 
Dr. Hartt finds support for this idea, are: “One is hungry, 
and another is drunken.” But the word translated “ drunken” 
is ambiguous; its original meaning is merely filled with 
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something, whether it be food or drink. It is plainly ap- 
parent that in this passage it has no reference to drink, but 
only to food. Satiety, not drunkenness, is the antithesis of 
hunger; and this passage is so interpreted by such authorities 
as Clement of Alexandria, Adam Clarke, ahd others; and in 
the Imperial Dictionary, Dr. King renders that passage thus: 
“One is famished, another is surfeited.” 

The “ Relation of Alcohol to the Bible” is, therefore, one 
of absolute antagonism. 

The doctrine of the Bible and the inevasible duty of the 
Christian, is abstinence from all intoxicating drink. 








UNDER THE DOME-OF THE CAPITOL. 
A PROSE ETCHING. 
BY HAMLIN GARLAND. 


THE Capitol swarmed with people. 

Groups of legislators tramped noisily along the corridors 
laughing loudly, gesticulating with pointed fingers or closed 
lists. 

Squads of ragged, wondering, and wistful-eyed negroes, 
splashed with orange-colored mud from the fields, moved 
timidly on from magnificence to magnificence, kee} ing close 
to each other, solemn and silent. When they aed they 
whispered. Others from the city streets laughed loudly and 
swaggered along to show their contempt for the place and 
their knowledge of its public character; but their insolence 
was half-assumed. 

Lean and lank Southerners, with the imperial cut on their 
pale brown whiskers, alternated with stalwart, slouch-hatted 
Westerners. Clean-shaven, pale clerks hurried to and fro; 
groups of sight-seers infested every nook, and wore the look 
of those determined to see it all. They were accompanied 
often by one whose certainty of voice gave evidence of his 
fitness to be their guide. The sound of his voice proclaimed 
his judgments as he pushed his wordless victims about. 

In a group in the centre of the checkered marble floor of 
the rotunda, a powerful Indian, dressed in semi-civilized 
dress, was standing, looking wonderingly down into the up- 
turned face of a little girl. The circle of by-standers silently 
studied the face of the child. 

She was about eleven years of age, and was tastefully 
dressed, and seemed a healthy child. Her face was solemn, 
sweet, and inquisitive. She held one half-opened hand in the 
air; with the other she touched the Indian’s dark, strongly 
moulded cheek, and pressed his long hair which streamed 
from beneath his broad white hat. 

No one smiled. She was deaf and dumb and blind. 
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In her raised rosy little palm, with lightning swift motion 
fluttered the hand of her teacher. by the teacher's side 
stood an Indian interpreter, dressed in hunting shirt and 
broad hat. 

«Tam Umatilla,” said the chief, in answer to a question 
from the teacher. His deep voice was like the mutter of a 
lion; he stood still with hands in his pockets, looking won- 
deringly down into the girl’s sweet, solemn, and eager face. 

A by-stander said, * Poor child!” ina low, tremulous tone, 
followed by a sigh. 

The little one’s hand, light, swift, and seeking, touched 
the Indian’s ringed ears and pressed again his long hair, 
while her teacher’s swift fingers said, « This strange man 
comes from a far-off land, from vast mountains and forests 
away toward the western sea. 

“The wind and sun have made his face dark, and the 
long hair is a protection from the cold. He is a chief.” 

Under her broad hat the child’s exquisite mouth, with its 
dimpled corners, remained calm but touchingly wistful. 
Her eyes were in shadow. Her chin was a perfect oval 
delicately beautiful, like the curving lines of a peach, with 
the clear transparency of color of a flower’s chalice. 

But the by-stander said, * Poor child!” as if a shudder of 
awe, of wordless compassion and bitterness shook him. 

She was so beautiful, so gifted in spirit, to be thus shut in. 
Her enclosing flesh was so fine and sweet it seemed impos- 
sible it could be an impassable, almost insuperable wall. 

He thought, She will soon be a woman, with all the varcue, 
unutterable longings and passions of the woman. Her lithe 
body will be as beautiful as her soul, and the warm oval of 
her face will flash and flame with her expanding struggling 
life. Her caged soul will struggle for light and companion- 
ship, blindly, vainly. 

Life to her must remain a cruel fragment. Light and 
color she may not miss; but wifehood, maternity, the touch 
of baby lips to her breast — these her soul will grope for in 
dumb maternal desire. She must inhabit her dark and 
soundless cavern alone. 

Again she touched the chieftain’s hair and earrings, and 
let her hand drop down along his sleeve to his hard, brown 
knuckles. Then her hand fell to her side with a resigned 
action. 
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As she walked away, a sweet smile of pleasure and grait- 
tude flashed for an instant across the exquisite curving line 
of her lips, and then the sad and wistful repose of her face 
came back again as if her loneliness had only been lightened 
not warmed. 

I drew a long breath of pain keen as a physical hurt. 
The elderly gentleman said again, “ Poor child!” 

The Indian looked up again into the mighty dome that 
soared hundreds of feet above him, and wondered how those 
forms came to be set flying in mid-air, and his heart grew 
sad and wistful too, as if a realization of the power and 
majesty of the white people fell like a poisonous fateful 
shadow over his people and himself, 
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WALT WIITTMAN, 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIS BOUGHTON, 


On the 26th of March, Walt Whitman died. Early in 
the afternoon of the following Wednesday, a long train of 
ears, crowded with the mourning and the curious, left the 
Jersey wharf for his burial place in Harleigh Cemetery, Cam- 
den, New Jersey. It was a motley gathering that awaited 
the carriage procession at the tomb. There were “The 
People ” —ferrymen, drivers, farmers, mechanics, and those 
whom he would not exclude * until the sun excludes them”; 
there was a smattering of the cultured and refined; and there 
were the curious, attracted by the report that Colonel Inger- 
soll was to speak in eulogy of the dead. 

In the midst of a grove of forest trees, where nature revels 
undomesticated, a tomb had been constructed under the per- 
sonal supervision of Whitman himself. He had selected the 
spot; he had designed the structure; and he had but recently 


witnessed its completion. It is built of massive gray granite 
blocks, rough hewn, like the silent occupant, announcing the 


owner’s name, WALT WHITMAN, nothing more. 

\ small tent had been erected in the vicinity, and 
inder this pavilion the last rites were celebrated. Great, in- 
deed, was the eulogy, but faint, indeed, were the expressions 

hope. In viewing the time of dissolution, Whitman’s 

vn living words reveal more encouragement and brightness 
than his friends had the courage to express. It was a cold 
farewell, when the plain oaken casket, borne by his friends 
ul literary companions, was deposited in the tomb. For 
venty years he had wrestled with death; finally, he had 
yielded to the conqueror. Then was fulfilled his * Last 
Invocation. 


33 


At the last, tenderly, 
From the walls of the powerful fortress’d house, 
From the clasp of the knitted locks, from the ke« p of the well-closed 
doors, 
Let me be wafted. 
Let me clide noiselessly forth: 
With the key of softness unlock the locks — with a whisper: 
Let ope the doors, O soul! 
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Not without hope did Whitman die; his prose and his 
verse alike are teeming with the belief in immortality. 

In practical life, it is rumored, he was not wholly exem- 
plary; he was original and even notorious. The characteris- 
tics of an English and Dutch ancestry were blended in him. 
For generations the Whitmans had dwelt on Long Island as 
a simple, industrious people. Our author had no college- 
bred ancestors to stimulate his ambition; so we find him 
gleaning knowledge at the compositor’s case, and from the 
varied experiences of a journeyman printer’s wandering life. 
He never sought the companionship of the educated, but 
cherished the friendship of the humble. He frequented the 
theatres of Brooklyn and New York; he stood on the corners 
of Broadway, and studied the passing multitudes; he 
“loafed” about the ferries; of he rode by the side of the 
omnibus drivers on Broadway, listening to some yarn, * or 
perhaps declaiming some stormy passage from‘ Julius Ciesar’ 
or ‘Richard.’ ... The influence of those Broadway omni- 
bus jaunts and drivers and declamations and escapades,” he 
says, * undoubtedly entered into the gestation of * Leaves of 
Grass. Such was the environment that produced our au- 
thor. Then came a period of wanderings, as a journeyman 
printer, through the West and South, mingling with uncult- 
ured workers, making himself one of them. At this time 


ae) 


even, he was 

Walt Whitman, a kosmos, of Manhattan the son, 

Turbulent, fleshy, sensual, eating, drin , and breeding, 

No sentimentalist, no stander above men and women, or apart from 
them, 


t 


No more modest than immodest. 

Finally aspiring to a higher calling, he enters the ranks of 

reporters and editors, serving in the latter capacity upon the 

Brooklyn Kugle and New Orleans Crescent. These were 

years of preparation for the work of his life. At last he 
launches forth in song, proclaiming : 


Db 


I, now thirty-seven years old and in perfect health, begin, 


TT 
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ping, to cease not till death. 

The immediate result was the appearance of a thin volume 
entitled « Leaves of Grass,” a book that startled the literary 
world. , 

Though Whitman began to write at an early age, his 
thought and style were at that time characterized by no 
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marked originality. He was then, he claims, “quite an ad- 
vocate of abolition, and of temperance, and the anti-capital- 
punishment causes.” But when “ Leaves of Grass ” appeared, 
the author leaped at once into notoriety. His boldness — 
aor yr wie i. a y what authority does he claim to be the 
poet ( Ame! t] 

wi ralhecae an soem st egotist, or is he the great original ? 
Is this, indeed, a “barbaric yawp,” or is it a great poem? 
Surely his claim is the height of presumption, or, if estab- 


| 
lished, the author must stand at the head of American letters; 


ie eritic demanded. Is he an unscrupu- 


he is - eminently a creator. 
Tl orld is ever on the gui vive, awaiting the creator. In 
el eateal laboratories to-day, brain and hand are inces- 
ly working, as never did alchemist in medieval times; 
for the name of the first to proclaim the invention of a stor- 
re battery that will proj el a car without wire or engine 
will be recorded in history as that of a benefactor to man- 
kind; he will have added to human knowledge; he will be a 
creator. Se in literature for three centuries America has 


been plodding at the height of expectancy, awaiting some- 
r 


cingly original from her literary laboratories. 
rhere is much singing among our bards, but, it is claimed, 


thine ty 
Chine Soil 


it is only the croaking imitation of the “chorus hymeneal ” 

of a Sh lley. Walt Whitman declared the utter dearth of 

national literature in keeping with the vastness of our land 

und institutios is, and he determined to attempt a revolution 
letters. To For: lyn L ean he says :— 

I heard that you ask’d for something to prove this puzzle, the New 

W orld, 
(nd to define America, the athletic Democracy. 
Therefore I send you my poems, that you bel hold in them what you 


i 
wanted, 


He boldly and presumptuously forestalls criticism by pro- 
claiming : — 
Poets to come! orators, singers, musicians, to come 
Not to-day is to justify me and answer what I am for, 

But you, a new-brood, native athletic, continental greater than 
before known, 
Arouse ! for you must justify me. 


Whitman thus asserts that his is the poem of democracy. 
Certain English critics had long been studying the Great 
Stone Face of our literature; and when they met these bar- 
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barous verses, without beauty, metre, or rhythm — unequal 
strains, discords, and inharmonious pulsations,—they cried, 
‘Here, at last is the great original! ‘Those English review- 
ers! They are ever expecting something strange, uncouth, 
exotic from our country. Buffalo Bill is the type of Ameri- 
can they would have usall. Should any manifest indications 
of polish, they are decried as imitators. Perhaps this is red 
indeed, our country ought to produce something new in letters 
as well as in every other department of thought. 

In order, however, best to understand and appreciate 
‘Leaves of Grass,” it is profitable to study “ Democratic 
Vistas.” This is a series of speculations compiled from 
memoranda aie from time to time during the author’s long 
life, and publ lished long after the appearance of the first edi- 
tion of his verse. In these *“ Vistas” the author grap] 
manfully with the problem of a future for American lite 
ture. He has had time to mature the ideas prese nted in the 
preface to his first published volume. When, however, tlies 
memoranda were prepare d for the press, he had been a para- 
lytic for a number of years, and, advanced in life, had become 
enamoured of a peculiar Whitmanian style. There is, there- 
fore, about the whole a pardonable garrulity; the sentences 
are almost interminabl 
tions, detached wre es, and incongruous’ expression 
whereas clearness is the prime req lisite of all comy sit 
An extract or two, however, will define the author’s principles 
of American literature, and furnish the platform upon which 
he has endeavored to build. 


} 
pies 


le, consisting r of parentheses, devia- 


n. 


«Sole among nationalities,” he says, “these states have as- 
sumed the task to put in forms of lasting power and _ practi- 
cality, on areas of amy} litude riv: ee the opel ‘ations of the 
physical kosmos, the moral politic al speculations of ages, 
long, long deferr’d, the democratic re] ublican principle, and 
the theory of develop men t and perfe: * by voluntary stand- 

ards, an id self-reliance 

Though “eae Whipple, Ripley, and other men of 
letters were strong ad mal literature, purely 
American in its character, none of them seemed fully to 
understand how that literature must differ from any other. 
Whitman advocated a radical and an abrupt change in form 
and in spirit. ‘ The great poems, Shakespeare included,” he 
claims, “are poisonous to the idea of the pride and dignity 


vocates of a nati 
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of the common people, the life-blood of democracy. The 
model of our literature, as we get it from other lands, ultra- 
marine, have had their birth in courts, and basked and grown 
in castle sunshine; all smell of prince’s favors. Of workers 
of a certain sort, we have, indeed, plenty, contributing after 
their kind; many elegant, many learn’d, all complacent. 
But touch’d by the national test, or tried by the standards of 
democratic personality, they wither to ashes. I say I have 
not seen a single writer, artist, lecturer, or what not, that has 
confronted the voiceless but erect and active, pervading, 
underlying will and typice aspiration of the land, in a spirit 
kindred to itself.” 

Such is the burden of * Democratic Vistas.” Again and 
] 


again the author reiterates the truth that our poets must be 


the singers of Democracy. ‘* America demands a poetry that 


is bold, modern, and all-surrounding, and kosmical, as she is 
herself ”’ a poetry for * The People,” and not for the cult- 
ured few. Then he looks out upon our land; he views it 
in all of its magnitude; he measures its length and breadth 
with other nations for units; he climbs its Rockies; he 


threads its prairies; he fords its Mississippis; he is filled 


with its immensity; he notes its herculean labors — every- 

here vastness, enormity, grandeur. Observing that every 
other country has a literature in comparison to its physical 
and social probabilities, he cries, * What has America? with 
the richest mass of material ever furnished a nation, the 
first sign of proportionate, native imaginative soul, and first- 
class work to match is . . . so far wanting.” 

Such, no doubt, were the ideas floating in our author’s 
mind when he determined to create an American poem. He 
felt himself prepared for the undertaking; he had mingled 
with our amalgamated population; he had labored with the 
laborers; he had voted with the voters; he had drunk with 
the drinkers; he had tested forbidden pleasures and the 
sweets of good fellowship; he had found honor in the hearts 
of even the vicious and the profligate. In “Leaves of 
Grass’ he proposed to sing of all this, exclaiming :- 

Of Life, immense in passion, pulse, and power, 
Cheerful, for freest action form’d under the laws divine, 
The Modern Man I sing. 

The idea is a grand conception and worthy of the ambi- 

tion of a great literary mind. 
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The poem, if we may so name it, commences with an 
invocation to the muse, entitled “Song of Myself.” Surely 
this is none of the nine that were wont to amuse the Olym- 
pian gods—she is an American muse — Walt Whitman’s 
muse. And the wooing! there is no tender flattery and soft 
speech about it; she is wooed like Petruchio’s Kate. 

I am he, 2m born to tame you. 


This “I,” indeed, were purest egotism were we not assured 
that this strange chant is “the song of a great composite 
democratic individual, male or female.” A proud, powerful, 
physical frame, burning with passion, is made the type of 
Democracy ; and the verse is symbolical throughout. Even 
in the invocation, the author seems almost presumptuous. 

My foothold is tenon’d and mortis’d in granite, 


I laugh at what you call dissolution. 


> * * * 


I am the poet of the Body and am the poet of the Soul. 
> * * > 


I am the poet of the woman the same as the man. 


> = * . 
Endless unfolding of words of ages! 


And mine the word of the modern, the word en masse. 


. > * * 
Speech is the twin of my vision, it is unequal to measure itself. 
It provokes me forever; it says sarcastically, 
Walt, you contain enough, why don’t you let it out then ? 


And I said to my spirit... . 

Long have you timidly waded, holding a plank by the shore. 

Now I will you to be a bold swimmer, 

To jump off in the midst of the sea. 

In the long Hebraic chant that follows, we find the author 
ever in pursuit of some shifting mirage that promises abun- 
dance of refreshing food for the poet. It is often doubtful, 
however, whether his is a distempered or an obscure vision ; 
whether he has a poet’s image in his mind, or is floundering 
among unforined ideas. We are uncertain whether he saw 
with the vision of a creator or was troubled by hallucinations 
that refused to shape themselves into images at his bidding. 
These impressions, however, may in some degree be due to 
the rude garb in which he clothes his ideas. 

Indeed, if in nothing else, ‘* Leaves of Grass” is original 
in style. The author deemed it imperative that he break 


away from all set laws, and ignore all that is harmonious or 
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esthetic in literary art. There had arisen a school of artists 
who demanded of the bard that 
He shall not his brain encumber 
W ith the coil of rhythm and number. 

But Whitman was even more radical than any of his so- 
called masters. He dashed down all models in verse, and bade 
his muse sing unrestricted, while he endeavored to record the 
song pulsation by pulsation. The result is that his verses 
vary in length from the briefest note to the longest strain, 
from the softest tone to the throat-splitting cry, the meas- 
ured form being totally discarded. Not in length alone does 
lhe seek originality, but he avoids both euphony and rhythm. 
Indeed he declares: “I had great trouble in leaving out the 
stock poetic val touches, but succeeded at last.” Surely he 
did succeed, for many passages are halting and harsh to an 
extent inexcusable in any form of writing. In discarding 
all models, had he created an art of his own, he might have 
been justified. Even a Turner may not recklessly paint his 
oaks and elms branch downward; there are natural laws 
that may not thus be violated. If a Whitman tunes his 
song to an original key, he would profit by the example of a 
Wagner, who creates a new art based upon laws of harmony. 
The mute testimony, however, of our great literary artists 
points to the measured form as the most fitting medium for 
poetical thought. Though “Leaves of Grass” be the out- 
pouring of an overcharged soul, we maintain that the music 
of the spheres is rarified and beautified in the attempt to 
restrict it to the accepted poetical scale. The poet, perhaps, 
need be a natural singer; but he may profit by the experience 
of ages. If rhyme will heighten, if measured verse will 
beautify, if rhetorical devices will aid him in his art, he may 
not recklessly discard them. The sceptic as to the advan- 
tage of form need only compare the music of that passage 
from the “ Building of the Ship,” commencing: 


Thou too sail on, O ship of State, 


with the following verses from Whitman’s « Thou Mother 
th thy Equal Brood’ 
Sail, sail thy best, ship of Democracy; 
Of value is thy freight. ’ Tis not the Present only. 
he Past is also stored in thee. 
Thou holdest not the venture of thyself alone, not of the Western 
Continent alone, 
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Earth’s résumé entire floats on thy keel, O ship, is steaded by thy 
Spars. 

With thee, Time voyages in trust, the antecedent nations sink or 
swim with thee, 

With all their ancient struggles, martyrs, heroes, epics, wars, thou 
bear’st the other continents, 

Theirs, theirs as much as thine, the destination — port triumphant. 

Steer, then, with good strong hand and wary eye, O helmsman, thou 
carriest great Companions ; 

Venerable, priestly Asia sails this day with thee, 

And royal, feudal Europe sails with thee. 


Then, again, how much more artistic are Bryant’s polished 
verses describing the “ mighty sepulchre” of man, than are 
the following from Whitman’s * Whispers of Heavenly 
Death”: 

And I found that every place was a burial place; 

The houses full of life were equally full of death (this house is now), 

The streets, the shipping, the places of amusement, the Chicago, 
Boston, Philade Iphia, the Mannahatta were as full of the dead 
as of the living. 

And fuller, O vastly fuller of the dead than of the living. 

Even more striking examples might be cited to prove that 
often our author’s versification is not verse at all; i. e., it is 
not measured rhythmical composition. 

Then, again, the poet must be an artist, and “ Leaves of 
Grass” is not the work of an artist. ‘The grandest image 
ever conceived may stand before the mental vision; but 
unless the seer has artistic skill to select just the character- 
istic details necessary for its portrayal, he will fail in an 
attempt to reproduce it. A few bold strokes, and Milton’s 
“Satan” is sketched; in order to construct his composite 
democratic “1” of proper dimensions, Whitman spins four- 
score verses in every particular like the following : — 


us stretches, 


The duck-shooter walks by silent and e: 
The deacons are ordained with cross’d hands at the altar, 
The spinning-girl retreats and advances to the hum of the big wheel, 


The farmer stops by the bars as he walks on a first-day loafe, and 
looks at the oats and rye, 


The lunatic is carried at last to the asylum a confirm’d case. 

Indeed, in many places, he seems to belch forth a chaos of 
details and invite the reader to arrange them into images to 
suit his own taste. ‘“ There are the materials,” he cries, * for 
a vast poem; you may shape it for yourselves.” The result 
is, the mind is lost in a labyrinth of verbiage without a 
thread to guide it into the light. The reader may scan page 
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fter page without perceiving an image boldly and clearly 
lrawn. If obscurity is a virtue, much of this author’s work 
has merit; but he does not fulfil the requirements of the 


In style, not only is he open to criticism, but in thoucht 
3; well. In his “Children of Adam,” le = utterance 
io ideas that verge on indecency. He protects himself, of 
se, by the hae sangre adage, “Evil to him who ove 

r.-7 ty of — rht and expression is a boasted 
characteristic of 5 i n scholars. No author is. ri 
ds pr expressions that would create a 
v1 \ l in the minds of even the outeast from soci¢ ly. 
The nude in art is ] istified if the se 
ive in such native modesty as to protect it from the slurs of 
the vulgar. So in literature, our language is fruitful enough 


] 


lptor can clothe his im- 


vith syhi bols, so that any shade of thought may be expresse d 
vith becoming n lesty. 

Though open to criticism, based possibly upon differences 
f£ opinion, ** Leaves of Grass” is the lifework of an Ameri- 
in patri t who had the genius to « neceive the necessities of 

our literature and the hardihood to attempt a great original 
oem. The first edition was a thin volume. Then, during 
the civil war, the author spent three years as an ye nurse, 
galing experience prepal ures. 


4 I 


ai nt 
From time to time during ‘te after life, appeared addi tions 
id annexes until the entire work forms a good-sized volume. 
Ile commended it to the a 


t of his own 


yproval ot ( t s to come, conti- 


owever, we consider Mr. Whitman’s claims 
for recognition as a poet only by comparing his work with 
he standards of our literary artists. We have found him 
open to criticism in various ways. Still we must not thus 
rashly condemn his work. He identified himself with t 
toiling demo racy, whom he de ionated * The People bas He 
saw the cultured ata distance; he did not write for them: 
they, in turn, see no beauty and little merit in his verse. He 
wrote, hi wevel for “* The Peo) if ”. anc he succeeded in SO 
far as he is read and understood by his chosen audience. If 
his images are beyond the comprehension of the educated and 
thoughtful, how much less may his chosen readers perceive 
them. We are not yet rea ly to vote him the suecess that 


be aspired to be. 
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Still there is poetry in some of Walt Whitman’s verses. 
Indeed, we occasionally discover almost a perfect poem. His 
mocking-bird dirge from “ Out of the Cradle Endlessly 
Rocking” is pronounced by Burroughs as * quite unmatched 
in our literature —it is altogether poetical, and not at all 
ornithological.” We quote another from his “« Whispers of 
Heavenly Death” : — 


\ noiseless patient spid r 
I marked, where on a little promontory it stood isolated, 
Mark’d how to explore the vacant vast surrounding, 


It launched forth filament, filament, filament, out of itself, 
) 


Ever unreeling them, ever tirelessly speeding them. 
And you, O my soul, where you stand, 
Surrounded, detached, in measureless oceans of space, 
Ceaselessly musing, venturing, throwing, secking, the spheres to 
connect them, 
ill the bridge you will need be form’d, till the ductile anchor hold, 


} 
] 


l 
Till the gossamer thread you fling catch somewhere, O my soul. 


It does not require many such passages to prove a man a 
poet and a master of his art. That Whitman could write 
poetry, no one doubts; but the literary world will long la- 
ment his refusal to recognize the importance of art. Having 
produced his * Democratic Vistas,” our author has not lived 
in vain. If he sueceeds in arousing American writers to a 
determination to create a national literature that shall do 
justice to our institutions, he will have accomplished a noble 


y 
] 
| 


) 
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le. If he is worthy, 
they must and will award him the palm. 


work. Future generations must deci 























BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW. 
BY JOHN HUDSPETH. 

ONE comes sowing. His hand is brown and hard, his 
shoulders bent; the patience born of long years of toil 
looks from eyes which have seen none of the gilded gladness 
of life. Child of the seasons and the soil, he ploughs and 
plants, and never wonders why another reaps. His thoughts 
are not of government or laws, but rather of rows of corn, 
of seedtime and harvest, of winnowed wheat and shocks of 
fodder browning in the sun. Between the hard lines of his 
life he has read none of the poetry that sets aglow the pulses 
of the children of leisure. 

A pair of gaunt horses stand sleepily at the fence. In the 
dull and yellow west the spring sun hangs lazily just above 
the hills. ‘To the east, a fleet of clouds, dark and threaten- 
ing, sails across the sky; and the wind, rising, blows the 
erain scattered from the farmer’s hand far out over the field. 
Off in the north and south, a battalion of “thunder heads,” 
made shining by the rays of the retreating sun, tell of the 
approaching shower. A moment later, a sullen, prolonged 
roar sets the earth to trembling, and then the April deluge, 
with a chill borrowed from the old winter, comes down to 
freeze the marrows of man and beast. The farmer makes 
shift to mount one of the animals, and, leading the other, 
rides toward the lane half hidden by the slanting streams of 
rain that dance down through the sunlight. Suddenly the 
downpour ceases, and the clouds roll away in a sound of 
muffled sobs, growing softer until lost to hearing. From the 
skeletons of ghastly weeds, myriads of brilliants tremble and 
glisten in the dying light. The air is rife with the scent of 
new-ploughed earth. Spurred by their appetites, the shambling 
horses hurry homeward. 

In the dusk of the evening, the man dismounts, and, put- 
ting the beasts in their places, unharnesses and feeds them, 
as he has done countless times before. A few lean hogs 
squeal hungrily in a pen near by. To them he throws 
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some ears of corn, and stands dumbly in the gathering dusk, 


listening to their ule t grunts of satisfaction. Then he roes 
to the house, and, returning with a pail, milks the cow. The 
low, deep breathing of the beast soothes him. He sits idly 
upon the stool, listening to the sound, long after his task is 
finished. Going into the kitchen, his wife, a tall, thin-faced 
woman of perhaps forty years, meets him at the door. 

“J wuz afeerd sumthin ’d happened to ye, Ike,” she said. 

She strained the milk while her husband slowly washed 
his face and hands. <A supper of fat bacon, coffee, and corn- 
bread waited upon the table. 

-” They ain’t no butter,” she remar!] ed, as they sat down to 
eat. “It takes near all I kin make with butter and eggs to 
rit the coffee and sugar. 

* Tiem Smith been here to-day?” he asked. “ He said he'd 
drop around an’ leave word whether he’d be a goin’ to town 
to-morrer or not.” 

«© No, he ain’t been here that I know uv.” 

It is late when they go to bed. Fora while he lies and 
listens to the wind, and watches the occasional flashes of 
lightning that make the little window of their bedroom 
stand out for an instant like one cut in the wall of a black 
dungeon. 

He and his faithful wife had come to the farm fifteen years 
before. Their means were small, and they had done as 
thousands of others do: “gone in debt” for their land. But 
somehow, in spite of their work, though they were saving 
and careful of every cent, the debt remained. Each year 
found him barely able to live after paying interest and taxes. 
Yet he did not complain, for he had been taught to work; 
he knew nothing besides. His father had toiled just SO 
before him, and left a family burdened with debt. 

Very early the next morning he harnessed the horses to a 
wagon, and drove out into the highway. As he shut the 
gate, a neighbor came up on foot. 

* Hello, Ike.” 

“ Tlowdy, Lem.” 

*“ Goin’ to town?” 

“Yes; climb in ef you want to ride.” 

“| ‘lowed Id fo in an’ see Flet her Flint about my loan,” 
Ike said. It’s comin’ due to-morrer, an’ I’ve got to have it 
extended, I reckon. He told me last time | seed him *the’d 


” 
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hev to raise the interest two per cent, as he says money iz 
awful scarce an’ clus.” 

“Beats all how tight money is. I’m agoin’ to try fura 
loan on my hosses an’ hogs. I’ve got ter have a little cash 
to pay my doctor's bill an’ fur my groceries. Nancy’s sick- 
ness run me behin’ fearful last winter,” replied Lem. 

«Sickness iz a bad thing. I tell Lise that we’ve been 
awful lucky. Uv course they’s only me an her to look after, 
but I don’t see how we could git along if one uv us wuz to 
t sick.” 

It was afternoon when the business with the loan agent 
was finished. Fletcher Flint was one of those shrewd, calcu- 


ve 
5 


lating fellows who believe that * money is worth what it will 
bring,” and he always made it bring as much as possible. 
Besides the regular rate, he charged a commission which was 
by no means ungenerous to himself. The loan upon Ike’s 
farm was duly extended and the interest paid; but, un- 
luckily, he had given Flint a chattel mortgage upon his 
horses and hogs and cow. This had been done the spring 
before, to enable the borrower to pay for some machinery he 
had purchased, and this debt was also due. Ike had not the 
money to pay it, and the lender refused to extend it. The 
better to enable payment to be mad», F int threatened an 
immediate foreclosure. Lem, whose dealings with the finan- 
cier had resulted much in the same way, left the office with 
Ike. Together they rode home in silence. 

«T don’t know what we'll do, Lise,” said Ike at supper. 
‘Flint wouldn't extend the chattel mortgage, an’ he says he'll 
foreclose on the stuff, whatever that means. Is’pose he’ll sell 
it, but the stock wouldn’t bring much, the shape they’re in.” 

Several attempts made by him to borrow the money else- 
where resulted in as many failures. At length, in the 
drudgery and crush of his work, he forgot the mortgage, 
thinking that Flint would be lenient with him and wait 
until the crops were harvested. 

The green corn had grown to be almost knee high; and as 
Ike held the handles of his cultivator between the waving 
rows, a feeling akin to happiness came upon him. The song 
of birds sounded from the thicket near by; a cool, sweet 
breeze came over the hill, fanning his sweat-begrimed face 
with a gentle touch; a flock of crows alighted on the fence, 
screamed vociferously, and flew away. 
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He stopped to let the horses “blow” at the border of the 
field. The heaving of their mighty sides kept the cultivato 
shaking and creaking as if in a fit of ague. 

“Gee “up!” 

Slowly they turned around and went back across the field, 
with a patience like that of the man who guided the plough. 
Their heads were loose and unreined, but they did not try 
to eat the tempting corn growing at their feet; they had 
learned better. 

“(Good morning.” 

Halting at the edge of the field near the lane, he looked 
up and saw a stranger, well dressed, standing at the fence. 
Ike had a dim recollection of having shaken hands with him 
the fall before, just previous to election. 

“ How d’ do?” he responded. 

«Tam sorry to tell you, Mr. Simms, that I have a chattel 
mortgage to foreclose upon your team and cow and _ hogs. 
Fletcher Flint ”"— 

«Has Flint gone an’ sued me?” asked Ike sadly. 

“ Well, not exactly,” answered the sheriff, « but the mort- 
gage gives him the right to take possession of the property 
and sell it at any time he may choose to do so. I have it 
with me, and you can read it if you like.” 

“I don’t want to read it; it'd take me too long. I caint 
read overly swift, anyhow,” said Ike. 

He unhitched the horses, and drove them out into the road 
and down to the house, the sheriff following. Another man 
sat in a buggy holding his horses near the house. 


>» 


“I brought this gentleman along to help move the prop- 
erty,” explained the sheriff. 

Lise came out, big-eyed and wondering. Passing close to 
her husband, she whispered : — 

* What does the men want, Ike?” 

“ They're agoin’ to take the stuff on account o’ Flint’s 
mortgage,” was his reply, in a dry, strained tone. 

* Let me see,” said the sheriff; «1 believe the wagon is 
included in the mortgage, isn’t it?” 

Ike made no answer, but helped to hitch the horses to the 
wagon and load the hogs into it. With his own hands he 
put the “side boards” on, skinning his knuckles in the 
operation. Damn the luck!” he said. The cow was led in 
from the little pasture, and tied behind the wagon. Lise 
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came up and patted the beast on the head, causing the great 
creature to blow in loud, contented measures. Then the 
woman sat down upon the seat of an old mower, and, draw- 

her stained apron over her face, cried softly to herself. 
The man who h o sat in the buggy mounted the wagon and 
drove away, preceded by the sheriff. Ike stood and watched 
the procession until it was lost behind an angle in the road. 
On his way to the house, he passed near where his wife sat. 

‘“ How ll we git along without the cow?” she asked. 

“« We won't cit along at all,” he snarled. “We'll go to 
the poem, I reckon.” 

Out in the West, the rude settlers who oj ned up the first 
farms in those vast prairies looked upon a man’s team as the 
sole means of his existence. Horse thieves they punished 
summarily by hanging or shooting. The sum for which 
Flint had taken the horses had been loaned at thirty-six per 
cent interest. It is hardly necessary to say that no vigilance 
committee ever waited upon Mr. Flint. 

Lise went into the house, and threw herself on the bed. 
She was not a coward, but her husband’s words had raised a 

rrible fear in her mind. The buzzing of the flies, bathing 
themselves in the sunshine at the wi! _ ", grated upon her 
nerves with a pain new and strange to her. Ike came in and 
began searching in a drawer of the old ‘sale that had once 
been her mother’s. She saw him take the razor in his hands; 
quickly she sprang up and caught him by the arm. 

«Ye ain’t agoin’ to cut yer throat, air ye?” she asked, 
pleadingly. 

“T ain’t no sich a fool ez that, though I ‘low I'd be better 
off dead than tryin’ to make a livin’ without anything to do 
with,” he answe red. 

She left him lathering his face in front of the looking- 
glass, and went into the kitchen. Soon the smell of frying 
bacon floated in and made him hungry. 

“It looks as ef everything wuz agi 
came out and washed his face, which glowed fiercely beneath 
the merciless scraping it hi ud rece ived. “I’m agoin’ to see 
a lawyer. Got any money 

“ They’s six dollars I've saved up from the eggs and 
butter.” 

‘Le’ me have it.” 

She went into the bedroom, and, coming out, handed him 


1 us,” he said, as he 
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the money. She had saved it to buy a new dress and a pair 
of shoes. The meal over, Ike walked out, saying: 

“Tf I ketch a ride, I'll be back afore sundown; ef I don’t, 
it'll be late.” 

He was compelled to walk the whole of the distance to 
town. As he passed the store where he “traded,” he saw, 
farther down the street, a sign bearing the legend, “* David 
Keep, Lawyer and Real Estate Dealer.” He found the attor- 
ney sitting in profound meditation, his feet folded carefully 
on the top of his desk, and his chair tilted against the wall. 
A refreshing breeze blew in at the open window. It was 
cooler here than in the field, Ike reflected. 

* Have a chair, sir,” said the attorney. 

Ike sat down awkwardly, wondering how he should begin 
the business in hand. He had never had to do with the 
legal profession before. A lawyer, in his eyes, was no 
common mortal. He hesitated lest he might say something 
terribly out of order. 

* Anything I can do for you?” queried the lawyer. 

“I’m in trouble,” ventured Ike. “I want some advice. 
How much will ye charge me?” 

“ The usual fee for consultation is five dollars.” 

Ike took out his well-worn and thin pocket-book, and 
handed to the man of law five silver dollars, saying: 

“Ye see, it’s like this. I gin Fletcher Flint a mortgage 
on my hosses an’ cow an’ hogs an’ wagon last fall. Ye 
know him, I reckon?—-a money loaner here in town. I 
couldn’t pay it, an’ he has sent the sheriff out to my place 
an’ took the last hoof of everything off'n the place. Is they 
any law fur that, I want to know ?” 

- That depends upon the conditions in the instrument,” 
was the answer. “If it is the usual form of mortgage, it 
gives the lender the right to take possession of the mortgaged 
property and to sell it at any time he may see fit to do so. 
Without taking the time to go to the Court House and exam- 
ine the record of the mortgage, knowing Flint as I do, I 
should say it contains these provisions. He uses no other 
form.” 

«Then they’s no way fur me to git my property back?” 

“ No way except to pay the mortgage debt. Let me see; 
what rate of interest did you agree to pay him?” 

« Thirty-six per cent.” 
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« You can bring an injunction suit to enjoin him from the 
sale of the stuff, but you would first be required to give bond 
in double the amount of the principal which you owe him. 
This is the only way you can determine the question of 
usury. 

“ Uy what?” 

“ Usury ; an illegal rate of interest. The statute provides 
for ten percent. If you can show a contract to pay more, 
the court will allow him no interest at all, and he wiil 
be compelled to pay his own costs and attorneys’ fees.” 

*“ [11 come in agin in a day or two,” said Ike, rising, ‘an’ 
may be I kin git somebody to go on my beads.” 

‘It is a difficult thing to do. No man likes to sign such 
a bond, as the money loaners and banks refuse to loan to a 
man who pleads usury or helps others to do it 

A refusal from every one whom he asked to sign the bond 
with him convinced Ike that the lawyer had told the truth. 
At his second conference with the attorney, it was decided 
that nothing could be done, and so the property was sold a 
few days thereafter, Flint himself buying it for seventy-five 
dollars, just half the debt owing him. Ike stood and listened 
to the auctioneer offering his prope rty for sale. He walked 
up and patted " horses lovingly. They seemed to know 
him, rubbing their velvet noses against his rough sleeve. 

» Make me an offer on the horses,” said the auctioneer to 
him, as he turned away. 


| 
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“I can’t buy ’em,” replied Ike in a thick voice, as he 
walked from the place feeling weak and sick. 

‘ The stuff’s all sold, Lise,” he said to his wiie, as he sat 
haan in the little kitchen and watched the flies crawl over 
the bare and shining floor. 

‘Ain’t they no way to git it agin?” she asked. 

aa aint make no money without hosses, an’ the team’s 
cone. 7 wonder how it comes that poor men iz forced to use 
the money the rich has, an’ no other, an’ to pay ’em what 
they ask fur the use on’t! I don’t understand it.” 

Lise did not answer. She sat gazing at the soiled, smoky 
walls of the place. Ike looked wearily out into the corn- 
field, and wondered how long it would take the weeds to 
kill the crop. 











SYMPOSIUM ON WOMEN’S DRESS 


Part I, 
[PREPARI D UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF WOMEN OF THE UNITED STATES. | 
@VITIH INTRODUCTION BY 


May WriGut SEWALL, PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL. 


AMONG the resolutions passed by the National Council of 
Women of the United States at the last executive session 
of its first triennial meeting, held in Washington, D.C., 
Feb. 25, 1891, is the following :— 

Resolved, That the general officers shall appoint a committee of 
women, Whose duty it shall be to report within a year suggestions 
for a business costume for women which shall meet the demands of 
health, comfort, and good taste. 

At a business me¢ ting of the officers held in Indianapolis 
May 380, 1891, the committee was appointed. As finally 
constituted, it consists of Mrs. Frances E. Russell, Mrs. 
Annie Jenness Miller, Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker, Miss 
Octavia W. Bates, and Dr. Mary E. Emery. Under the 
direction of its chairman, Mrs. Russell, this committee has 
worked faithfully during the past year to collect current 
opinion concerning the conventional costume of the period, 
whether viewed from the standpoint of the artist or the 
physician, or from that of the convenience and comfort of 
its wearer; and also to gather helpful suggestions relative to 
some modifications of the conventional dress. 

An able report of its work was submitted at the annual 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the council held in 
Chicago on May 9 and 10, 1892. This report will be 
published with the official records of the council, and will 
show that its efforts to promote the best interests of humanity 
through improving the dress of women have awakened a 
deep interest among the most thoughtful and intelligent of 
all classes. 


Newspaper comment on the resolution passed by the coun- 


(Note. — Owing t s great length, the editor has f d it necessary to divide the symposium 
Part Il. w ppear r next issue Since Mrs. Sewa e} er paper, Lady Harbertor 
eminent writers have revised and forwarded their papers, making the symposium st 


complete.— Es J] 
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cil implies a popular misconception of it in respect to two 
points: first, it is assumed that the council proposes to devise 
an improved dress for “ business women,” and second, that it 
recommends the adoption of a uniform dress by women. 

The Executive Committee of the council does not rr cognize 
any arbitrary division of women into two classes — business 
women and society women; all noble women, whatever 
degree of material luxury and ease their situation in life may 
afford, do, at the present time, devote many hours daily to 
the superintendence of domestic affairs, to the ministrations 
of charity, or to some other service in which the conventional 
dress is an obstruction; and all business women, whether in 
or out of domestic life, whether rich or poor, have occasional 
leisure for society. ‘The primary test of a costume is not its 
appropriateness to its wearer, per se, but its appropriateness 
to the occupation of its wearer at the moment. That the 
intention of the council may be unmistakable, its Executive 
Committee framed the resolution by which it continues its 
work, as follows: 

Resolved, That the National Council of Women of the United 
States, through its Committee on Dress, will continue to work toward 
ve evolution of a comfortable dress for women, suitable for business 


t 
hours, for shopping, for marketing, house work, walking, and other 


orms of exercise. The council neither recommends nor desires that 
this dress be a uniform, and it believes that a dress suitable to business 
hours would be much more susc¢ ptible to the modifications nec Ssary 
to adapt it to different women and types of women, than is the 


present conventional dress. 

The council, in submitting to the public the symposium on 
dress, prepared through the efforts of its committee, deems a 
word of explanation proper. 

All of the contributors to the symposium — Mrs. Frances 
E. Russell, Mrs. Jenness Miller, Miss Octavia W. Bates, 
Dr. Mary E. Emery, Mrs. Frances M. Steele, Grace Green- 
wood, Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller, Mrs. E. M. King —cean 
speak on this subject with peculiar authority. Mrs. Russell’s 
attention was first called to the subject by reading Dr. 
Harriet N. Austin’s tract on dress reform thirty-six years 
ago; since then she has studied the subject seriously and 
written upon it frequently. 

Mrs. Steele is one of the founders of « The Chicago Society 
for the Promotion of Physical Culture and Correct Dress,” 
and is the author of a book entitled “ Beauty of Form and 
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Grace of Vesture.”” Mrs. King, one of the founders of “ The 
English Rational Dress Society,” and its first * Honorable 
Secretary,” has written on the subject for both English and 
American publications, and has discussed it before many 
public audiences. She was long associated with Lady Harber- 
ton in England; and now as lecturer in “The Farmers’ 
Alliance” in Florida, she wears a costume which, conform- 
ing to the general law that clothing should follow the 
natural lines of the body, complies also with these require- 
ments : — 

1. Freedom of movement. 

2. Absence of pressure over any part of the body. 

3. No more weight than is necessary for warmth, and both 
weight and warmth equally distributed. 

4. Quick changeability. 

Mrs. Miller, the daughter of Gerritt Smith, was the real 
inventor of the costume known as the “ Bloomer,” and her 
story of how she came to adopt it and why she discarded it, 
will interest every reader. 

Miss Bates, an admirable representative of the college- 
trained woman of the progressive type, is a graduate of 
Michigan University (class of 1877), and knows whereof she 
speaks when she discusses the disadvantages of the conven- 
tional garb to a student in competition with men. Any word 
of introduction in connection with the names of Mrs. Miller, 
Dr. Emery, and Grace Greenwood would be superfluous. 
These statements and names suffice to show how wide reach- 
ing is the interest on this subject and how prevailing is the 
conviction that neither use nor beauty is secured by the 
present dress of women. 

This is still further shown in Part II. by a photograph of 
a simple pledge with a few signatures, which will be sub- 
mitted to many thousands of women during the Columbian 
Exposition, when one branch of work which the National 
Council will prosecute steadily at its headquarters in the 
Woman’s Building, will be that on behalf of improved dress. 

The symposium lately published in an English magazine 
giving the opinion of eminent artists on women’s dress, con- 
tains the following from John Collier: — 


My own opinion is that female dress will never be wholly satisfac- 
tory until women have realized that they have no waists. Nature 
has not endowed them with waists, which are artificial forms produced 
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by compressing the body. This seeming paradox is easily proved by 
considering that the waist of woman has been placed in every con- 
ceivable position from just under the arm-pits to half way down 
the hips. 

Many writers since Frances Wright have claimed with her 
that no dress can be considered rational that does not give as 
much freedom to the legs of women as to their arms. 

Such sentiments are fully shared in general by the com- 
mittee, by the contributors to the symposium, and by the 
Executive Committee of the council, under whose general 
direction the work of both the former is done. Yet it must be 
remembered that no one of our writers is committed to any 
suggestions made by the others. 

The council will continue through its committee to work 
for improved dress—not for a uniform dress for women. 
Indeed, one improvement must be in the direction of greater 
individuality. 

Speaking of another matter, Walter Pater says: “It is 
an art in some degree peculiar and special to each individual, 
with the modifications due to his peculiar constitution and the 
circumstances of his growth.” Mr. Edmund Russell applies 
this remark to dress, and adds: “It (dress) is the most 
complex and difficult of all arts; for resting on the frame- 
work of the human body, an adjunct and accomplice in all 
man’s expression, it requires the broadest knowledge of 
humanity and of individuality to understand its mysteries. 
And as the hand of the pianist must be kept in perfect 
mechanical condition to play well, so must the body, on 
which all dress depends (in every sense), be kept in perfect 
mechanical condition to dress well.’ Mr. Russell’s words 
express the conviction which underlies the council’s work. 
Hence it will be seen that the effort to secure improved dress 
implies the effort to obtain improved bodies. Both must be 
developed patiently; they cannot be created instantaneously ; 
and the development of both must be conscious, intentional, 


+ 


and harmonious each with the other. 


I]. 
REFLECTIONS ON WOMAN'S DRESS, AND THE RECORD OF 
A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE, 
Strive as you will to elevate woman, nevertheless the disabilities 
and degradation of her dress, together with that large group of false 
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views of the uses of her being, and of her relations to man, symbol- 
ized and perpetuated by her dress, will make your striving vain. 
GERRIT SMITH. 

The subjection of woman to the fashion that demands 
tight waists and heavy, trailing skirts, is a matter of grave 
importance, involving not only her own well-being, but that 
of generations of men and women who shall succeed her. 
It is universally admitted that compressing the waist forces 
breathing into the upper part of the lungs and causes dis- 
placement and disease in the pelvic region. The skirt is 
hazardous from its weight; and when bedraggled with wet 
and mud, and the usual concomitants of street sweepings, it 
is often the cause of colds to which the poor abused lungs 
readily succumb. It is said, too, that in brushing these 
scavenger skirts, the system may be poisoned by inhaling 
the dried germs which float from them. The arguments 
against these fashions are countless, and none can be offered 
in their favor; and yet the mass of women cling to them, 
even at the sacrifice of comfort, cleanliness, and health. 
The Paris dressmaker, who is the standard for the dress- 
makers of all civilized nations, says, as she adjusts the tight 
waist: “Jl faut souffrir pour étre belle.” Women say: 
«We might as well be out of the world as out of the fash- 
ion.” The Chinese woman of noble birth has the same 
opinion in regard to the fashion which cramps and distorts 
her feet. She justly remarks, however, on examining Amer- 
ican fashion plates: * China woman pinch foot. You say 
China woman velly bad. Melican woman pinch here (lay- 
ing her hand on her waist). Life here; life not in foot. 
Melican woman much more bad than China woman.” 

We see on every side women of force, intelligence, and 
refinement, now tottering on high heels that throw the entire 
body out of its normal poise; then with a huge protuber- 
ance on the spine so marked, that were it a natural deform- 
ity, surgical skill would be sought for its removal; now 
submitting to the discomfort of high choking collars; and 
now with towering sleeves, completely hiding the beautiful 
curve of the shoulder. The hair is subjected to all manner 
of intricate looping, puffing, and frizzing — big, frouzy, fron- 
tal projections, high, pagoda-like structures, and the idiotic 
“bang.” It is surmounted by a knot of lace and a bird’s 
wing, a bouquet, a design in jet, or a hat of marvellous con- 
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tortions, utterly devoid of grace or beauty, and thus the 


humiliating costume is completed. 


The lines of beauty in “the human form divine ” — lines 
which painter and sculptor spend their lives in striving to 
render with unswerving accurae} are ignored by women 
who make fashion their ideal. It is a sad fact that in modes 


of dress we have no taste; the most hideous costumes 
become beautiful in our eyes if they are only fashionable 

It might be suggested that we devise and make fashionable 
a reasonable and beautiful dress—one as little subject to 
change as the ancient Greek costume. But would a fashion 
not originating in Paris be accepted, and would woman con- 
sent to lose the charm of a constant ch inge of style? 

From this thraldom to fashion, which presents such a hope- 
less asp Ct, th re is one orand outlook. It is the higher ed- 
ucation of woman. When we consider that many colleges 
have opened their doors to her, that many have been estab- 
lished for her, and that vast numbers are eagerly availing 
themselves of these educational advantages, we may with 
good reason rejoice in the prospect of her reaching a plane 
where fashion will no longer enslave her. At this height of 
mental and moral culture, frivolous views of life will | 
place to those of an earnest, serious nature ; the responsibilties 
of motherhood will reveal a stronger, deeper meaning; the 
welfare of the nation will become dear to her, and the long 
withheld right of suffrage will be claimed and received; and 
finally, “in the expulsive power” of these new and noble 
interests, fashion, with its train of follies, will fade into 
insignificance. 

I am asked to give a statement of my experience in adopt- 
ing, wearing, and abandoning the short skirt 

In the spring of 1851, while spending many hours at work 
horoughly disgusted with the 
skirt, that the dissatisfaction, the growth of years 


n the garden, I became so t 
; ’ 
sudd ‘nly ripened into the decision that this sha kle should 
no longer be endured. The resolution was at once put into 
practice. Turkish trousers to the ankle, with a skirt reach- 
ing some four inches below the knee, were substituted for 
the heavy, untidy, exasperating old garment. After mak- 
ing this change | — to Seneca Falls to visit my cou- 
sin, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. We _ had so long 


bs esr eee EP 
deplored our common misery in the toils of crippling fashion, 
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that this means of escape was hailed with joy, and she at 
once joined me in wearing the new costume. Mrs. Bloomer, 
a friend and neighbor of Mrs. Stanton, then adopted the 
dress ; and as she was editing a paper in which she advocated 
it, the dress was christened with her name. Mrs. Stanton 
and I often exchanged visits, and s times travelled to- 
gether. We endured, in various ame. por gaping curi- 
osity and the harmless jeering of street boys. In the winter 
of *52 and °53, when my father was in Congress, I was also 
in the cosmopolitan city of Washington, where I found my 
peculiar costume much less conspicuous. My street dress 
was a dark brown corded silk, short skirt and straight trou- 
sers; a short but graceful and richly trimmed French cloak 
of black velvet with drooping sleeves, called a * cantatrice”’; 
a sable tippet, and a low-crowned hat with a long plume. 

I wore the short dress and trousers for many years, my 
husband an at all times and in all places my staunch 
supporter. id ther gave the dress his full app roval, and 
I was also bl ba by the tonic of Mrs. Stanton’s inspiring 
words: “The question is no longer, rays, ‘how do you look? 
but woman, how do you feel?” 

The dress looked tolerably well in standing and walking, 
but in sitting it produced an awkward, uncouth effect. It 
* is a perpetual violation of my love of the beautiful. So, 

degrees, as my ceesthetie sense 2 Line | the ascendency, I 
ee sight os the great advantages of my dress — its light- 
ness and ¢ leanliness on the street, the ease and s fety with 
which it anal me to carry my babies up and down stairs, 
and its beautiful harmony with sanitary laws. The skirt 
was lengthened several inches and the trousers abandoned. 
As months pa ssed, I pro ee at d in this retrograde movement, 
until, after a period of some seven years, I quite “ fell from 
grace,” and found myself again in the bonds of the old swad- 
dling clothes —a victim to my * love of beauty.” 

In consideration of what I have previously said in regard 
to fashion, I feel at “Aare to add that I do not wear a heavy, 
trailing skirt, nor have I ever worn a corset; my bonnet 
shades my face; my spine was preserved from the * bustle”’; 
my feet from high he ls ; my shoulders are not turreted, nor 
has fashion clasped my neck with her choking collar. 

All hail to the day when we shall have a reasonable 
and beautiful dress, that shall encourage exercise on the 
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road and in the field; that shall leave us the free use of 
our limbs; that shall help and not hinder our perfect 
development. ELIZABETH SMITH MILLER. 


ITI. 
ARTISTIC AND SENSIBLE DRESS FOR STREET WEAR. 


During the last twenty-five years sentiment has greatly 
changed in respect to woman’s natural right to freedom of 
mind and body, but more especially in regard to the methods 
and means by which this freedom must be secured. The 
wise ones no longer present a defiant attitude in asking 
consideration for woman’s rights, and results prove the wis- 
dom of these latter-day methods. 

At a recent lecture before the faculty and students of 
Ann Arbor University, when I appeared in a short but, 
mind you, reader, well-c ynnsidered and attractive dress, and 
ady cated its udoption by busy women for active out-of-door 
occasions, especially for rainy days, not only did the dress 
itself receive generous applause, but my suggestion that the 
young men would stand by their co-educational sisters in 
any attempt to attire themselves gracefully, yet sensibly, 
was received with such spontaneous enthusiasm that there 
was no doubting the spirit of the moment; and yet it would 
have been an easy matter to prejudice popular sentiment by 
any suggestion of aggressiveness. , 

I make this point because I believe that the immediate 
establishment of better methods of dress for women and girls 
does not depend upon the hygienic value of the change 
offered, nearly so much as upon the good taste and artistic 
care expended in making the dress desirable per se; and in 
this connection, I greatly deplore the term “ Dress Reform.” 
Dress improvement expresses what is sought far better, and 
does not prejudice the mind in advance. 

«Pray, milady! allow me to suggest the way to ‘improve’ 
your gown and make it altogether perfect, according to 
accurate principles of art and symmetry,” is much less 
ageressive than “ Madam, your dress needs ‘reforming’; 
it is now atrocious and not adapted to your needs. I am sur- 
prised that you show so little good sense in the way that you 
attire yourself.” 

No style of dress can possibly become permanent which 
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does not appeal to the eye and intelligence alike, combining 
utility, freedom, and beauty. Again, no general style of 
dress can be declared for all persons and all occasions. Im- 
proved dress must conform to individual needs, different 
occasions, different social conditions, and particularly to 
individual peculiarities of type and style. The indignation 
vented against the “Bloomer dress’ was directed more 
against the ill-advised persistence of its too-zealous but 
really conscientious advocates; in appearing in the costume 
out of season, than against the dress itself. The “ Bloomer” 
was not, it is true, the most attractive short dress possible ; 
nevertheless, I believe that it might have gained a foothold 
for itself had it accepted a legitimate plac e, as the ball dress, 
the carriage gown, the bathing suit do; and out of a crude 
beginning something more attractive would have been 
evolved years ago. As it was, however, the reaction from 
violent prejudice caused the swinging of the pendulum to the 
other extreme, and it has taken a quarter of a century for 
this prejudice to die a natural death. 

We are ready for a short dress for business women and 
others, whose out-of-door duties require all the freedom 
possible. Public sentiment is very generally ready to con- 
cede this, but we are now confronted with what the short 
dress shall be, and at this important moment a single false 
move must prove fatal to the cause for at least another gener- 
ation; therefore, it behooves us, sisters, to consider well 
what we do, in order that every step may prove a permanent 
gain for improved and national dress. 

A short dress is the only convenient dress for a busy 
woman who is compelled to go out in all kinds of weather, 
to get in and out of public conveyances that will hardly stop 
long enough to permit the most hurried entrance and exit 
before they are off again, to say nothing about the necessary 
freedom for hands and arms, that are forever employed with 
bundles, satchels, and other articles. Common sense indorses 
the dress, but it says: “Such a dress must be modest, refined, 
and attractive, and content with its own legitimate sphere of 
activity. If the short dress proposes to become a monot- 
onous uniform, to op~ose the lone, eraceful lines of the 
vening dress, or assert itself for occasions of leisure, when it 
cannot demonstrate its superiority, either in the way of 
woman’s requirements or by way of enhancing her charms, 
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then it will be looked upon as an upstart, and its claims will 
not only be disregarded but forcibly rejected. 

My idea of a thoroughly practical street dress for busy 
women is one that shall conform to the demand for freedom 
of movement, and yet preserve artistic harmony in proportion. 
The reason why a dress coming to the boot-tops, or a little 
below, is rejected by the eye, is 
because this length does not 
show enough of the leg to sug- 
gest proportion, and the foot 
seems over large in consequence. 
Grace demands that all gowns 
shall be one of three lengths: 
First, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, where the skirt falls just 
below the knee, and is met by 
a perfect fitting gaiter of the 
same material; next, that which 
merely clears the ground; and 
last, the well-hung train, which 
is suitable for house, carriage, 
and evening dress only. 

Each of these three lengths is 
adapted for certain occasions, 
and neither should be worn out 
of season. When, by and by, 
we study dress as a high art, 
these principles will be recog- 
nized apart from the question 
of utility, which is the con- 
sideration for busy women at 
the moment. 

In introducing a short dress, 
preju lice and tradition must be 
overcome by the claims of rea- 
son. It is conceded that busi- 
ness women are greatly hampered by the weight, pressure, 
and length of their skirts, and why should not they reject 
draperies which handicap effort and destroy health, and 
adapt dress to their requirements, just as men were compelled 
to do when their public activities increased ? 

There may be those who believe that a divided dress with- 
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out skirt drapery would be an improvement over all others, 
but I do not agree with this view, as art and utility are 
better served by a short outside skirt, and properly divided 
undergarments. 

For a perfect business dress for the ordinary climate, the 
garments worn should, in my judgment, be as follows : — 

Next the body, a ribbed woolen union garment, high- 
necked, long-sleeved, with legs reaching the ankle. 

Second, a well-titted boned waist. 

Third, equestrienne trousers, ending at the knees, where 
they should meet the outside gaiters, made from the same 
material as the dress. 

It will be seen that this system distributes the weight and 
warmth equally over every part of the body. 

It is well for a business woman to make her gown and 
gaiters of waterproof serge, which is a most durable material. 
The dress itself should be studied with reference to the 
wearer's characteristics and needs; and the lines of the jacket 
and bodice should be adapted in the most becoming style 
possible, and with the age of the wearer in mind, as what is 
suitable for the young girl would make the woman of 
maturer years look flippant and undignified. ‘The coat style 
of waist, which admits of useful pockets, is generally becom- 
ing to all, and can be modified in design according to 
requirements. 

With this dress, as with all others, latitude may be allowed 
for the expression of individual taste, and care should be 
taken to enhance natural attractiveness; for a tidy, comely, 
attractive woman is always a pleasure to the eye. 

The outside wrap should serve a definite purpose in really 
furnishing needful warmth, and should therefore be as long 
as the dress itself. 

I might enlarge much more in detail did space permit, but 
I have outlined the general principles of short dress as I see 
them. For the rest, the cordial reception that the short rainy- 
day dress has received throughout the country, when shown 
from the platform, has made me most sanguine that busy 
women will soon unite in an era of common sense in dress, 
with the comfortable consciousness that the change has the 
approval of thoughtful men. 

Mrs. JENNESS MILLER. 
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IV. 


OF 








LINES BEAUTY. 
They say it is for beauty’s sake that woman submits to the 
discomfort and restraint of her costume ; but how many of the 
styles of dress depicted in a quarter of a century’s file of 
fashion plates, can stand the test of Keats’ famous line : — 











A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 





Each one is declared ugly when it has gone out of fashion. 

Emerson says: “I am warned by the ill fate of many 
philosophers, not to attempt a definition of beauty. I will 
rather enumerate some of its qualities. We ascribe beauty 
to that which is simple: which has no superfluous parts; 
which exactly answers its end; which stands related to all 
things; which is the mean of many extremes. It is the most 
enduring quality, and the most ascending quality.” 

The fashionable dress has none of these qualities ; yet the 
delusion rests like an evil spell on the public imagination 
that women are in zealous pursuit of the beautiful when they 
go zigzagging after “the fashion.” The catechism teaches 
that the chief end of man is “to glorify God and enjoy Him 
forever,” but society teaches that it is the chief duty of 
woman to make herself beautiful and attractive to man, 
This doctrine implies that it is not in woman’s nature to be 
beautiful and attractive, but she may become so by altera- 
tions of her natural shape and disguises to conceal her biped 
formation. No one exhorts the rose to try to be fragrant or 
beseeches lambs to cultivate gentleness. 

Into what depths the doctrine that it is woman’s chief duty 
to make herself physically attractive has brought society, the 
records of police and divorce courts can give some hint; but 
we cannot know how greatly sexual temptations have been 
multiplied and strengthened from this cause, nor of wha 
nobler, sweeter beauty it has robbed human life. Ideas of 
the beautiful which women have followed as « fashions,” 
have often had a very low origin and motive. It is indeed 
our duty to be as beautiful as we can; but first of all beauti- 
ful within, and not a hollow mockery, a “pink and white 
tyranny.” 

There is truth in these lines : — 



























































‘Straight is the line of duty: 
Curved is the line of beauty 
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Follow the first and thou shalt see 
The second ever following thee.” 

A curved line can forever follow a straight line only in 
one way, in the most beautiful of all curves, a spiral — ever 
onward and upward. Thus beauty becomes, as Emerson 
says, “the most enduring quality, and the most ascending 
quality ’”’ — but only as it follows the straight line of duty. 

What is duty in dress? It is time to ask that question. 
It is to dress suitably for our work in the world. As a basis 
for the best performance of all other duties, lies the duty of 
good health. From her childhood up, the growing woman 
should be free to develop naturally. 

‘¢ She shall be sportive as the fawn 
That, wild with glee, across the lawn, 
Or up the mountain, springs.”’ 

In her modern Kate Greenaway gown? She is budgeted 
up in her long skirts, nowadays, for beauty’s sake, I under- 
stand; and it is her fond papa, especially, who likes to see 
her dressed as his quaint “little woman.” Poor, ignorant 
papa! in whom long-established custom has trained the idea 
that womanhood is a “low thing,” easily trailed in the 
dust, and to be trodden under foot of men without much 
compunction, 

If, from childhood up, the limbs of the growing woman 
were free for natural exercise, and her mind free from the 
care of drapery, these further lines of Wordsworth might 
truthfully apply : — 

‘¢ The floating clouds their siate shall lend 
To her; for her the willow bend; 
Nor shall she fail to see, 
E’en in the motions of the storm, 
Grace that shall mould the maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy.” 

But woman’s dress says, “Stay in the house.” For one 
hour a day, fashion allows her to lay aside her drapery and 
be clothed for physical culture; for even her supposed-to-be 
beautiful garments cannot satisfactorily adorn a_ crooked, 
emaciated figure. During the other waking hours of her 
day, she is expected, for beauty’s sake, to wear raiment which 
is tacitly conceded to be antagonistic to physical develop- 
ment and healthful beauty. Fashion says that the chief use 
of woman is to exhibit dry goods fantastically arranged on 
her person. 
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What is woman’s work in the world? If we should 
answer in catechism phrase, we should still mean, to serve 
humanity. Thus far, women have dressed themselves for 
the work of life as though their only idea of service is to 
“stand and wait.” History will record that in the nine- 
teenth century they organized in companies for self-improve- 
ment, to battle for equal rights, to remove obstructions from 
before the great procession of human progress, bound hand 
and foot by their own clothing. 

«An every-day business dress for women” is called for by 
the National Council of Women. In the highest sense, 
every good woman should consider herself a business woman. 
“+ Wist ye not that I must be about my Father's business?” 
Those were the first words of Jesus recorded in the New 
Testament. When tried for his life before Pilate, he said: 
“ To this end was I born, and for this cause came I into the 
world, that I should bear witness to the truth.” Are pro- 
fessed followers of Jesus bearing witness to the truth of 
God's creation when they falsify the human shape and repre- 
sent woman as having the outline of hour-glass, churn, pyra- 
mid, or dromedary ? 

Woman is not hallowing her Creator’s name, she is not 
glorifying her Maker, when she tacitly accuses Him of bad 
taste in the formation of her body, and by her clothing 
interferes with the normal working of His wonderful mechan- 
ism. To clothe human beings on the principle that the form 
of one sex is more immodest than that of the other, is to per- 
petuate a “double standard of morality.” To emphasize the 
fact of sex, thrusting it constantly and conspicuously upon 
the attention, is to cultivate pruriency and vice in society. 

“Be careful!” cry the hinderers. “ We cannot — they 
will not——don’t advise anything conspicuously different 
from present fashion. We might clo a little dress improve- 
ment out of sight, but we must still ‘ bow down in the house 
of Rimmon.’” 

Evolution in dress has begun. Each advance has been by 
the abolition of a nuisance and the substitution of a rational 
garment, till many women now wear habitually, instead of 
chemise, corset, and petticoats, the combination undersuit and 
some style of divided skirt or equestrienne tights. To this 
extent they have found freedom and comfort. 

Can evolution go farther in the way of abolition and sub- 
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stitution? It does so already in high art circles, when, for 
the leisure of the drawing-room, it abolishes the modern 





gown with its fashionable skirt and close-fitting bodice and ” : 
bones, and substitutes Greek drapery. It does so already in 

our colleges for women, for at least one hour a day, when the 

daughters of the first families of the nation practice gymnas- ‘ 
tics, in a suit which has no curtain-like skirt over its full , 


Turkish trousers. In all our large cities, classes in physical 
culture are wearing this skirtless costume for gymnastic 
exercises — all for the sake of gaining health, strength, and 
beauty. They get their patterns now from late fashion cata- ’ 
logues and magazines. ‘They give public exhibitions which 
call forth only favorable comment. Concerning such an ex- 
hibition, a Boston paper says : — 





One of the visitors commented on the absolute lack of self-con- 
sciousness on the part of all the pupils, including girls and women of 
all ages, who were exercising before a mixed audience. There could 
be no stronger argument in favor of the healthful effect of physical 
training on both mind and body, and no better recommendation of 
the perfectly adapted costume (blouse and loose trousers), in which 
every one feels free and at home. 





A sophomore in an Eastern college for women wrote me, 


in answer to questions concerning this skirtless gymnasium 
costume: * The style is graceful, and is becoming to almost 
every one. If women all wore this suit, 1 think they would 
like it very much; but it would be too conspicuous in the 
street.” What makes anything conspicuous? The first um- 
brella carried in the street was doubtless conspicuous. 

A young man sat silently studying the design for a * busi- 
ness woman’s dress,” given by Mrs. Jenness Miller, the 
skirt falling only a little below the knees. Presently he 
looked up with a start, exclaiming, “If women all wore 
dresses as short as that, and a woman should go into the 


street with a long dress on, wouldn’t she look like a gump!” 


What if, some morning, the college girls from their gym- 
nasia, and the numerous physical culture classes in .our 
cities, should appear in our streets, by common consent, 
dressed in a modified form of the gymnasium suit? For 
suggestions, consider the two forms of dual skirt advocated 
by the Rational Dress Society of England, and the mountain , 
climbing dress pictured by Mrs. Jenness Miller. These may 
be altered variously: at top by jackets, blouses, and tunics, 
but not by boned close-fitting waists to perpetuate the fond- 
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ness for deformity which fashion has cultivated; at bot- 
tom by hich, sof{t-topped, low -heeled, laced or buttoned boots 
instead of fitted leggins, if preferred. These will become 
cheap when there is sufficient demand to cut them by the 
million. 

Now shut your eyes on the dust-gathering, trailing gowns, 
the “ single-trouser,” drawn-back, * bell skirts” of the pe riod, 
with their wooden-looking, be ned deformities called Waists, 
and just imagine the college girls and the society belles, who 
are already emancipated from long drapery and corsets for 
the “ business” of “ physical culture,” simply extending the 
OCCASIONS Up n which ae my rt thle end COND nre nt eostume 
may be worn. The high-school girls would follow the college 
girls, and the clerks, typewriters, and all working girls 
would be with them; and you and I, with gray in our hair, 
would soon join in the glad procession, little girls of all sizes 
skipping in freedom by our sides. Atl generous men would 
rejoice in our new-found freedom, finding us able to keep step 
with full breath and without foolish encumbrance —able, at 
last, to get equal insurance with them against accident, 
because no longer in imminent danger. The next genera- 
tion would come to us with a vigor of constitution almost 
unknown to the present race of babies. Lines of beauty, 
sought now by deformity and discomfort, would then appear 
in unexpected ways, imparting an unknown charm, showing 
especially in the nobler carriage of the body and finer chisel- 
ling of the features, which would result from the greater 
free dom of both body and mind of the mothers of the race. 

Working together, women might speedily achieve this 
all 


ta 
hive ¢ 


emancipation. I know of nothing so likely to wm 
classes of women in a true sisterhood of feeling, nothing 
which would give a greater uplift to the national health 


and character. FRANCES E. RUSSELL. 


V 
ARTISTIC DRESS. 

In looking forward to an improvement in the dress for 
women, we should study, in our opinion, upon the following 
lines: the laws of structure, of vigorous health, of spiritual 
expression, and artistic composition. What is beautiful in 
the vesture of womanhood, includes what is consonant with 
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natural development and perfect physical condition ; what is 
charming in color, graceful in design, and harmonious with 
personality. Anatomists, sculptors, and painters are the ul- 
timate authority; but artists have been too much engaged in 
presenting their ideas of beauty to philosophize much about 
their processes or results. We have little printed help, 
therefore, in seeking to clothe physical form according to 
artistic principles. We have soon to welcome a publication 
which attempts to apply the laws of decorative art to the 
subject of dress. 

In our view, the study of beautiful dress for women nec- 
essarily involves the admiration of classical standards; not 
an acquiescence in their fitness for sculpture, not a tolerance 
of them in famous pictures, but a love for them, a conviction 
of their rightness, a persuasion of their sweetness and maj- 
esty. Inevitably, it means an utter distaste, a thorough, 
pitiful, contemptuous disgust with such presentation of the 
crowning handiwork of the King of Beauty as comes from 
the pencil of the ordinary artisan of illustration, such as 
Redfern’s advertisements perpetrate. Consequently the 
study of beautiful drapery for natural form is at variance 
with the machinery that produces deformity. As the stu- 
dent advances, she becomes more and more irreconcilably 
opposed to it, till the point is reached when she desires to 
shun the lines and features of conventional dress, lest it 
shall be suspected that she has once worn a corset, or that 
she has, for the convenience of an inartistic dressmaker, 
allowed her gowns to be fitted over one. In short, if there 
is to be artistic dressing, the classical standard of physical 
form must regain pre-eminence. 

To prevent disturbing speculations as to the possible 
moving forward of the race towards a higher type of phy- 
sical structure from the standpoint of evolution, we present 
as one definition of a natural body, the chiselled models of 
the finest specimens of the power of heredity and environ- 
ment the world has ever had to offer, largely Greek sculp- 
ture; the Apollo Belvidere and the Antinous of the Vatican, 
for man, the Venus di Milo and the Diana of Praxiteles, for 
woman, and a host of others less eminent, that embody the 
same beauty through all the ages —those majestic statues, 
whose authority no one can dispute, whose beauty no one 
can gainsay. 
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We do not go to the Greeks to learn a finer civilization, 
a greater purity, or a higher spiritualizing; but their statues 
are the oldest, the grandest documents on the subject of 
physical beauty. They are more convincing than all the 
philosophic theories regarding beauty since Socrates taught. 

We have learned that the finest sculpture of male figures 
is marked by a comparatively large head, high and rather 
square shoulders, and a torso gradually sloping to a some- 
what contracted pelvis, and thence, in well-defined curves, to 
the feet. Classic contours for a woman include a compar- 
atively small head, slightly drooping shoulders, somewhat 
narrow, a torso bounded by outward curves softly melting 
into one another, the whole gently increasing in general 
sweep till the broadest part is at the hips, and thence de- 
clining to the feet. 

The line in woman from the armpit to the ankle is the 
one of principal beauty in the sculpture that has been ex- 
tolled by nine generations of the most intellectually culti- 
vated of our race, through the varying conditions of three 
hundred years. It is this line that is pushed inward by 
hanical force, tillan ugly angle is produced at the hips. 
So wide is the departure from true beauty, that it is assumed 
that the distortion is natural, and that the normal use of the 
hideous hollow is to support weight. 

The outline of the front of a woman’s body is also com- 
posed of similar gentle, outward curves, not one inward curve 
from the chin over the breast bone and below. Never a 
corset was made that did not destroy the beauty of this line, 


mec 


making a depression below the bust, exaggerating its proper 
size, and most repulsively enlarging the natural outward 
curve of the abdomen. 

A slight sketch by an artist would show, at once, that the 
modest curves of the typical womanly form are distinctly 
unlike the more spirited lines of a man, one suggesting re- 
tiring beauty, the other aggressiveness and bravery. 

We consider the finest development for a woman that 
which best illustrates her typical qualities. We consider 
the best dress for woman that which fails to obscure her 
distinctive physical features. In pictures of good costumes 
faithfully represented or idealized by artists, we find those 
riving most pleasure which tend to enhance these differing 


J7 


5 


characteristics, 
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A statue, however, can only give the beauty of contours 
and suggest the surface of healthy muscle. Its texture, its 
lissomeness and strength, its exquisite, elasticity, must be 
added in one’s acquirements of ideal form. When the body 
has attained natural perfection in outline and excellence of 
condition, then it must be made the graceful interpreter of 
the soul. The more faithfully exercises that develop each 
muscle are practiced, the more wisely a nourishing, unstim- 
ulating diet is provided, the more rapidly right proportion 
and perfect health will be attained. ‘The more carefully the 
laws of decorative art are studied, the more light we shall 
get upon the right structure of gowns. ‘The more intelli- 
gently we use the principles of pictorial art, the more suc- 
cessful we are to be in attaining beautiful results. 

The principles underlying artistic productions, be they 
wrought out by pencil, brush, and pigment, or by scissors, 
needle, and thread, are distinct and definite, even in their 
subtle conformity to the changes of time, place, and circum- 
stance. They may be learned as the laws of mathematics 
are learned. 

All the thought and money and skill in the world lavished 
upon dress cannot make a distorted body appear beautiful. 
The effort is 1 
urement, 1 
drapery that clothes and ] etizes an Olympian body is 
exquisite. 


+ 


asted until the body is made right in meas- 


\ 
s soft, elastic, graceful. The simplest, cheapest 


Every effort made towards better dress for woman, under 
present circumstances, is truly heroic ; every successful effort 
is valuable. However, in spite of every difficulty, many 
women have courage to try to do what they believe to be 
right, and many more strive to attain what they believe to 
be beautiful. A considerable number have organized for 


( 


mutual support in the attempt to embody in practice their 
convictions upon our present subject. About two hundred 
and iifty thoughtful women in Chicago. have, for four years, 
encouraged each other in study upon artistic lines. Since 
the clothes of the conventional woman are a perpetual testi- 
mony to her ignorance of physical,law or her indifference to 
it, these women necessarily reveal their thought in the same 
potent way. More or less, according to individual culture, 
they show a respect for the requirements of healthful condi- 
tions, some knowledge of anatomy, some regard for sobriety, 
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and, at least, the desire for artistic form. In this striving 
for better things under such adverse influences, is there not 
something worthy of high esteem? Does it not suggest the 
thought that the feeblest feeling after true beauty of propor- 
tion, the weakest desire for grace of motion, are finer quali- 
ties than the most elaborate adornment of deformity ? 

It will be realized that the pursuit of these ideals is no 
holiday task, and is not likely to be followed by immediate, 
triumphant success. It is promptly conceded that perfect 
mastery of the subject is not attained at once. One has to 
be patient with one’s self and with others while knowledge 
is in a formative state, while taste is under cultivation. We 
have learned that the appearance of fellowship which comes 
from an easy compliance with novel ways of thinking is to 
be distrusted. An adherence to these new doctrines which 
does not prove studious, is to be discredited. The slow 
growth of assured belief, steadfast conviction, and the cour- 
age of it—-these are the elements to be desired in future 
accessions to the thoughtful company. 

There is delight in learning to love the contours of true 
beauty of feminine form. There is health, energy, life, in 
poss ssing them. There is the indescribable ecstasy of the 
icture, in clothing natural pro- 
portions in such a way as to enhance their loveliness. 

We believe these truths of eternal beauty, the majesty of 
these eternal laws, will come to be recognized and obeyed. 
We believe it, in the exercise of a serene faith in the inev- 


itable course of that evolution which is slowly bringing 


; 
painter when he creates a 


woman to a higher plane of condition and duty. 

If women, always and everywhere, desire to be beautiful, 
that desire is a God-given endowment, pure and right, not 
necessarily misleading or evil. If we have a reverent atti- 
tude toward natural beauty in grateful recognition of its 
Creator, the study of it is at once lifted above egotism and 
ignoble vanity. 

If we cannot expect, all of us, to be beautifully clothed 
at once, such lines of thought can at least be started, such 

can be entered, as, carried to their legiti- 
mate results, will ultimately make of the women cf this 
nation the finest exponents of spiritual excellence, the most 
beautifully formed, the most appropriately draped of any the 
sun shines upon. l'RANCES M. STEELE. 


courses of study 
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In the presence of grave problems which menace the very 
existence of the Republic, the mind naturally reverts to the 
parallels of history; for nothing is so pregnant with helpful 
warnings as the age-long struggle of justice and freedom with 
chameleon-skinned despotism, as chronicled in the records of the 
past. In his description of Rome under the first Triumvirate, 
Mr. Froude has given us a vivid picture of social and political 
conditions which immediately preceded the establishment of 
imperial government, that is well calculated to arrest the 
attention of thoughtful students of contemporaneous events, for 
social conditions to-day are paralleled in so many respects by 
Roman society when the Republic suffered total eclipse. Says Mr. 
Froude,* in speaking of the days of Cxwsar, Pompey, and Crassus: 


“The intellect was trained to the highest point which it could reach; 
and on the great subjects of human interest, on morals and politics on 
poetry and art, even on religion itself and the speculative problems of 
life, men thought as we think, doubted as we doubt, argued as we 
argue, aspired and struggled after the same objects. It was an age of 
material progress, material civilization, and intellectual culture; an age 
of pamphlets and epigrams, of sa/ons and of dinner parties, of senatorial 
majorities and electoral corruption. The highest offices of state were 
open in theory to the meanest citizen; they were confined, in fact, to 
those who had the longest purses or the most re ady use of the tongue 
on popular platforms. Distinctions of birth had been exchanged for 
distinctions of wealth. The struggles between plebeians and patricians 
for equality of privilege were over, and a new division nad been formed 
between the party of property and a party who desired a change in the 
structure of society. The free cultivators were disappearing from the 
soil.t Italy was being absorbed into vast estates, held by a few favored 
families and cultivated by slaves, while the old agricultural population 
was driven off the land, and was crowded into towns. The rich were 
extravagant, for life had ceased to have practical interest, except for it 
material 
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money without ) and to spe l it in 3 Yi enjoyment. Patriotism 
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pleasures: the occupation of the ] er classes was to obtain 


*“Cesar.” By James Anthony Froude, A. M. page 6. 


+Since writing r this article I notice in an ex nge the following, which bears 
particularly on one phase of tl he histori ul parallels of which I am speaking 

Some time agoa writer in the Nort lynert ul “ made the startling statement 
that the United States is the largest tenant farmer nation in the world. Here is a list 
of the tenant farmers in some of the states as given by the above writer: New York, 
39,87 Pennsylvania, $5,825; Marvland, 1 7; Virginia, 34,898; North Carolina, 52,728; 
Georgia, 62.17 ; West Virginia, 12,000; Ohio, 48,283; Indiana, 40,050; Illinois, 80,244; 
Michigan, 15.411; Iowa, 45,174; Missouri, 58,862; Nebraska, 11,491; Kentucky, 44,027; 





Kansas, 22,951; Tennessee, 57,206; Mississippi, 41,558; Arkansas, 26,130; Texas, 55 
Here are twenty-one of our leading states with more tenaut farmers than ecien l, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
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survived on the lips, but patriotism meant the ascendency of the party 
which would maintain the existing order of things, or would overthrow 
it for a more equal distribution of the good things, which alone were 
valued, Religion, once the foundation of the laws and rule of personal 
conduct, had subsided into opinion. The educated, in their hearts, 
disbelieved it. Temples were still built with increasing splendor; the 
established forms were scrupulously observed. Public men spoke 
conventionally of Providence, that they might throw on their opponents 
the odium of impiety;* but of genuine belief that life had any serious 
meaning, there were none remaining beyond the circle of the silent, 
patient, ignorant mulcitude. The whole spiritual atmosphere was 
saturated with cant—cant moral, cant political, cant religious: an 
affectation of high principle which had ceased to touch the conduct, 
and flowed on in an increasing volume of insincere and unreal speech.” 


This glimpse of a notable epoch in past history is valuable in 
that we find in many respects a counterpart in our social and 
political conditions to-day. The age-long struggle of despotism 
against liberty and justice for the masses is as determined to-day 
as in olden times. In 1861 President Lincoln, with marvellous 
intuitive insight, divined the nature of the supreme danger which 
a generation later cast its portentous shadow over the dial of 
Liberty. Hence in 1861,in his message to Congress, we find him 
making the following prophetic warning: 

Monarchy is sometimes hinted at as a possible refuge from the power 
of the people. In my present position I would be scarcely justified were 
I to omit exercising a warning voice against returning despotism. 
There is one point to which I call attention. It is an effort to place 
capital on an equal footing with, if not above, labor, in the structure of 
the governme 


nt. I bid the laboring people beware of surrendering : 
power which they already possess, and which, when surrendered, will 
surely be used to close the door of advancement to such as they, and 
fix new disabilities upon them until all of liberty shall be lost 


Le 


With the close of the civil war came a wave of thought favor- 
able to centralization, and a mania for lawmaking took possession 
of the people. Never was there a moment when wise and far- 
sighted statesmanship, coupled with single-hearted patriotism, 
was more needed upon the part of lawmakers or executives, 
than during the decade which followed the assassination of 
President Lincoln. But unfortunately for the republic, these 
influences were far less potent during this crucial period than 
the greed for gain or the spirit of partisanship, which so often 
proves the bane even of the best disposed lawmakers. Hence 
with the close of the war the government fell into the hands 





* Recently, ostensibly in deference to the ec! r of a fev ersons who are engaged 
in a emptir to unite church and state, S« stor M.S. Quay of Pennsylvania intro 
dneced a provision to the bill for granti in appropriation to the World’s Fair, that 
the yrant should be conditional on the Wor S Fair being closed on Sunday; althougt 
his colleague from Ilimois s wer m S t t such a provision would immen 
j rease crime,immoralityv,and deba ery, by crowdil the saloons and brothels of th 
Prairie City with strangers who, b« in the cit i not being able to enjoy the fair, 
would drift to these aces, Which abound in Chicago, and so largely dominate the city 


vernment of the great Western metropolis 
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of designing men, wh cunning was only equalled by their 
cupidity, and an era ry pra legislation ensued.* 

Thus, for example, special privileges were given railway cor- 
porations, and a nation’s marvellous wealth in rich land passed 
into the hands of monopclies. Yet the railway corporations 
were only one class of many similar conspiracies of shrewd and 
designing men who secured class law through Congress and the 
various state legislatures, by the special privileges by which, in an 
incredibly short time, a few favored individuals or classes becam 
many times millionnaires at the expense of the masses. As a nat- 
ural and inevitable result of these class laws, a mushroom aristoc- 
racy of millionnaires soon arose, who, having acquired abe 
largely by legislative acts, came to look upon the government : 
servant of corporate interests; while running parallel with this 
era of special legislation, came an era of gambling. 

Lust for gold seemed to have seized the nation. The Louisiana 
Lottery, which has recently been made a scapegoat for the na- 
tion, was merely a tendril on the great gambling vine, whose root 
was then, as it is now, in Wall Street. Stocks were watered, and 
combinations were made coolly and deliberately to obtain money 
under false pretences; false items were industriously circulated 
for the sole purpose of deceiving thousands of persons who had 
become infected with the speculative mania, and who had not yet 
lost confidence in mankind, In this manner, and by other meth- 
ods no less reckless, shrewd, and unscrupulous, speculators who 
had already become possessed of sufficient money to hold a win- 
ning hand, soon succeeded in transferring from the pockets of 
their victims millions of dollars which were never earned, and, 
had no false representations been made, would never have been 
gained, ‘The class legislation of this period, which was so largely 
the result of shrewd artifices and of bribery, either direct or 





*In this connection it is interesting to glance at a page from the history of England. 
In his most admirable “ History of the English People,” Mr. Green [Vol. 1. p.] makes 
some thoughtful observations and suggestive hints, while discussing the prime ca ses 
which led to the gradual decline of the power of Parliament, or the ‘voice of the people 


in fovernmen 
Edward IV. 
reign of He 


which assumed such significant 
Henry VIL., and culminated 
Vill. He shows that special 


ns during the reigns of 
bsolute despotism in the 
at the foundation of 





cespotic s pre macy. “It was to the selfish panic of the land-owners that England 
owed the statute of land-owners and its terrible beritage of p aupers. It was to the 

lfish panic of both land-owner and merchant that she owed the despotism 7h the 
Monarchy The most fatal effect,” he continues, ** was seen in the striving a) 





classes after special privileges.” Later says our author, “Corruption did whate' 
force failed to do 
In Cade’s revolt the Kentishmen complained that ‘the people of the shire are not 


ver 


allowed to have their free elections in the choosing of the knights for the shire, but 
letters have been sent from divers estates to the eat nobles of the co vy, the which 
enforceth their tena and other yp e by force, to choose other peensns than the 
common willis.” Of the state of s , Mr. Gre further observes: “ The motives 
= sway and ennoble the common ¢ ct of men, were powerless over the ruling 

asses. Pope and king, bishop and noble, vied wi th ¢ wh other in greed, in self-seek- 
ing, in lust, in faithlessness, in a pitiless cruelty. It is this moral degradation that 
flings so dark a shade over the Wars of the Roses From mn period in o rannals do 
we turr with such weariness and disgust It this moral disorganization that 


expresgg itself in the men whom the ‘civil war left bel hind it 
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indirect, enriched the few at the expense of millions. The era 
of speculation made a nation of speculators, who affected to abhor 


§ gambling. It enabled a few score of men to amass princely for- 
tunes in extra-legitimate ways, and, as was inevitable, it lowered 
the ethical standard and the hic ther sensibilities of the nation. In 
fact, the craze for money ana sthetized the public conscience. The 
unheeded warning of Lincoln became a grim reality. Bishop 
Potter, at the one hundredth anniversary of the inauguration of 
Washington, on April 30, 1889, gr: :phie: uly summed up the 
social condition in the following language : — 

When I speak of this as the era of the plutocrats, nobody can mis- 

understand me. Everybody has recognized the rise of the money power. 

Its growth not merely stifles the independence of the people, but the 

blind believers in this omnipotent power of money assert that its liberal 

use condones every offence. The pulpit does not speak out as it should. 

These plutocrats are the enemies of religion, as they are of the state. 

And, not to mince matters, I will s ay that, while I h: vd the pt liticians in 

‘ mind prominently, there “are others.”’ I tell you I have heard the cor- 


rupt use of money in elections, and the sale of the sacred right of the 


ulot openly defended by ministers of the gospel. 


Since then the strides of plutocracy have been gigantic and 
uninterrupted, until to-day, so eminent, thoughtful, and safe a 
jurist as the incorruptib lle Judge W. (). Gresham, rdsu as his 
calm judgment, that “Thoughtful men see and admit that our 
country is becoming less and less democratic, and more and more 
plutoeratic. The ambition and self-love of some men are so great 
that they are incapable of loving their country.” 

It is an incontrovertible fact, plain to the vision of all students 
of events who are not blinded by prejudice, who have no bias in 
favor of conventionalism, or no case to sustain in the interest of 
class privileges, that the greatest menace which threatens the 
tepublic to-day lies in the rapidly growing influence and the un- 
scrupulous exercise of power on the part of plutocracy, and the 
corresponding decay of the spirit of pure republicanism, which 
characterized the early days of the Republic. So rapid are the 
undemocratic encroachments of recent years, that in a brief paper 
it is impossible to even summarize the principal illustrations. I 
shali therefore confine myself to one or two recent innovations 
which call most vividly to mind passages from the history of 
other days, which are freighted with ominous warnings. A few 
months since the Scientific American published a finely executed 
illustration, with a description of the new “police gun.” In its 
description of this instrument of death the Scientific American 
; says: “ When set up in the back part of a patrol wagon, and 
served by two or three men, it is de signed to do more effec five 
work in dealing WITH A MOB Or in DISPERSING RIOTERS, than 
could be accomplished by 4 WHOLE COMPANY OF INFANTRY. 
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the patrol wagon is also carried a supply of ammunitio , and 
“ tripod on which the gun may be mounted, Jor service out of 
the wagon.” ‘This description and the illustration, although ap- 
pearing in one of the ablest and most influential weeklies of the 
Republic, called forth little or no comment, although the general 
introduction of these guns would be a confession on the part of 
the governing powers that they have lost faith in the militia, as 
well as prove a startling example of the brutality of enthroned 
power in co oly preparing to slaughter citizens of the Republic 
who might be led to remonstrate against injustice 

Another significant illustration of the decadence of republican 
influence and the rise of plutocracy is seen in the toleration of 
the Pinkerton army of detectives, a thoroughly irresponsible 
body, said to-day to be larger than the regular army of the Re- 
public. The regular army represent law; behind it floats the 
flag, with all the authority it represents. The soldiers are sup- 
posed to be picked men; they are certainly under strict disci- 
pline, and, if they are guilty of a breach of dise ipline, are punished 
most severely. Standing in antithesis are the Pinkerton hire- 
lings, who are, to say the least, of coarse fibre; for no man of 
refined sensibilities would enter the ranks as a hired Hessian of 
plutocracy, expecting to shoot down his brothers at the command 
of capital. Of their utterly reckless and irresponsible character, 
many striking illustrations might be cited; such, for example, as 
the shooting of an innocent and inoffensive woman and child in 
Albany, N. Y., during the strike on the New York Central. It 
will be remembered that the management of that road hired 
large number of Pinkertons. At Albany some strikers expressed 
the scorn and hatred they felt for men who would willingly enter 
the business of killing their own countrymen in times of peace 
and without the authority of the national government. Some 
one in the crowd also threw a stone at the carload of Pinker- 
tons, whereupon the detectives fired into the crowd, shooting 
among others a woman and a chil l. Had a private soldier daré 
to do so, he would have met with promptand terrible punishm«e nt: 
had an officer in the United States Army, with no more provoca- 
tion, ordered his men to shoot promiscuously into a body of 
American citizens, he would have been disciplined and dishonored. 
But the Pinkertons were guilty of such anarchical and lawless 

roceedings. 

That this lawless power which exasperates and inflames the 
toilers, and whose very presence lowers, when it does not destroy, 
all reverence and respect for law, should be tolerated for a day 
in our Republic, is in itself a startling exhibition of the decline of 
democracy. 

Still another deplorable illustration of the moral inertia which 
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has followed the rise of pluto racy, is seen in the creed displayed 
by the fashionable churches for hush money, thrown to them by 
men who hay e acquired, rather than earne . millions of dollars. 
When, a short time ago, Mr. Gould gave ten thousand dollars to a 
church fund, it was seized with avidity by the church, and one of 
the leading religious journals of the country editorially declared 
that such gifts (referring to Mr. Gould’s donation, and a donation 
to a theological college made by Mr. Rockefeller of the Standard 
Oil Trust) were among the most encouraging signs of the times. 
How unlike the example of Jesus, who drove from the temple 
the speculators and gamblers of His day, declaring that they had 
made the Temple of the Infinite a den of thieves! 

Another recent exhibition of the arrogance of plutocracy was 
seen in the action of the Carnegie Iron and Steel Company in 
fortifying their works in time of peace; in building and fitting up 
barges, even lining them with steel, for the purpose of safely con- 
veying to their works armed bands of men from other states, 
without the permission of the governor of Pennsylvania, thereby 
pursuing a course well calculated to incite riot. On this point 
General B. F. Butler has re ently made some observations 
which seem to me worthy of thoughtful consideration, in that 
they are the unbiased opinion of one of the ablest lawyers in 
New England, and because they answer the question so fre- 
quently put by friends of monopolies, as tothe method of proced- 
ure which should have marked the action of the Carnegie Com- 
pany. General Butler said: 

It is true Ihave a right to defend my property, but in so doing I have 
no right to incite or commit breaches of the public peace, as I learn the 
Carnegie Company has been prepared for armed resistance to any action 
against them. The company has erectes ve work around its 
mills, with portholes and other means of offensive and defensive war- 
fare. ‘The fortification of their premises was likely te provoke riot. As- 
suming that the Pinkerton men were acting for the Carnegie Company, 
that company prepared fora bloody riot simply, nothing that they did 
being under the sanction of the law. 

They built, at great expense, it seems, barges to contain a large force 
known as the Pinkerton detectives, which barges, being very heavily 
built and lined with steel plates, were thoroughly supplied with arms 
and ammunition, with bunks fora large number of men, and, prepared 
for warfare, were to be used to effect a landing in the borough of Home- 
stead of an armed force. 

Now, who are the Pinkerton detectives? They are, and have for 
several years been an organization of armed, irresponsible men, ready to 
commence warfare whenever ordered by their officers —a conspiracy of 
men more harmful to the public peace than any other ever in this 
country, and more dangerous to the liberty and welfare of our citizens 
than can otherwise be conceived. 





a defens 


General Butler next points out how essentially lawless was 
this action of the steel barons. He declares that: 
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No armed expedition for the purpose of violence in a state can be per 
mitted to go from one state to another without the assent of the public 
authorities, and, so far as I know, no such assent was given. 

[ further, as a lawyer, believe fully that those having charge of the 
Carnegie Company and organizing this riotous invasion could be indicted 
and punished with great severity, under the present law for a conspiracy 
to break the peace and commit murder; and I hope they may be, if 
there is any law or justice in the state of Pennsylvania not overshadowed 
and controlled by miserable political considerations. 


In pointing out the legal course which should have been pur- 
sued by the Carnegie Company, General Butler observes: - 


If the Carnegie Company had any fears of an outbreak of their work- 


ingmen, and time to make such extensive preparations and build vessels 
so fortified for the purpose of warfare, they could have gone to Governor 


Pattison and informed him of that condition of things, and it would 
have been his duty to have put troops enough there, acting under the 


laws of the state, with proper officers, to prevent any possible outbreak 
+ 4) 


of the sort that has h ippene ad, or of any other sort. 


Governments of law do not prepare secret expeditions for a fight with 
} : } ‘ 


their citizens; their duty is, by e exercise of their powers, to prevent 


ill possible needs of conflict. From the reports, they had evidently de 
ceived the governor, b« ise he thought there was nothing there that 
could not be controlled by the deputies of the sheriff, or else he was evi 
dently remiss in not having his troops on the ground to prevent this 
wholesale slaughter. There was time enough in which to have done it. 


Great corporations which have amassed millions from protec- 
tive laws passed ostensibly for the purpose of raising the wages 
of the laboring man, are under certain moral obligations, not on! 
to the men who have so largely contributed to the accumulation 
of their wealth, but also to the community in which the gold- 
hearing plant is situated; to the government at large, through 
whose fostering care they have been enabled to acquire vast 


fortunes. And, moreover, being 


under these obligations, they 
should be ready to submit any differences that arise between 
capital and labor to competent boards of arbitration. They have 
no moral or legal right to proceed in a manner that would nat 

, and blood- 
shed on the part of the men who have contributed so large ] sto 
their own fortunes. It is a crying shame that in this evening- 
tide of the nineteenth century, men who, under the liberal legis- 
lation and government of the United States, have become m ny 


, lly create bitterness and te nd to pr ‘he / ostility, riot 


times millionnaires, should refuse to arbitrate, preferring to resort 
to medieval methods of warfare, entirely ignoring the State and 
National Guards, whose office it is to preserve peace. In this 
ease the refusal to arbitrate on the part of the management of the 
Carnegie Mills is aggravated from the fact that the millions 
gained by this firm are very largely due to special legislation or 
protective lars. If a system of profit-sharing instead of practical 
industrial slavery had marked the course at these mills during the 
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past decade, whereby the working man might have, in a sensible 
degree, derived the benefits of the class legislation which has 
made Andrew Carnegie a many time millionnaire, there would 
have been no bloody battle at Homestead, such as that which has 
so receitly been fought, resulting in the slaughter of many lives 
and in taking from many women and children their sole support, 
nor would there have been created a bitter strife between this 
company and the honest industrial toilers who have large families 
to support. 

As matters stand to-day, the only way bloody conflicts can be 
averted in the near future is by prompt measures — ‘h will com- 
pel arbitration.* It was suggested by a leading New York paper 
that the difficulty with the Carnegie Company be pl saret by a 
board of arbitrators composed of the governors of Pennsylvania 
and Ohio and Mr. Powderly. The suggestion met the general 
approval of the public, and the laboring men expressed them- 
selves as thoroughly satisfied and ready to acquiesce in any deci 
sion which such a board might render. The only persons who 
sullenly refused were the millionnaire steel barons, who by intro- 
ducing the irresponsible Pinkertons, instead of calling upon the 
state for aid, had been directly responsible for the slaughter of 
many lives. 

I have dwelt at length upon this case, because it is so fresh in 
the minds of the people, and because it illustrates in a striking 
manner the marked arrogance of plutocracy. I believe, with 
Judge Gresham, that this4s a critical stage in the history of our 
nation, and unless prompt measures are taken to prevent injus- 
tice on the part of capital, and amicably and peacefully to ad ju st 
the grievances between wealth and labor, the next decade will 
be marked by great social dis turbances, saad Gaal Venn of Win. 
The hope, the progress, and prosperity of our nation rest on the 
respect and observances of law and order on the part of the 
whole people; but law must be based on justice, or all reverence 
for it will be turned into contempt; also, the people must be 
made to see that rich men are to be as sternly and severely 
judged as the poor, and that acts calculated to incite riot are 
ethic ally wrong, and must be strenuously opposed by all who 
love the Republi ic, and who place the interest, prosperity, and 
happiness of the great toiling millions above the greed for gold. 








* America is already becoming the target for 1 pean criticism, and the most 
humiliating feature is the fact that we cannot truthfully resent the strictures called 
forth by reason of 1 the conflicts between capit an«l labor The London News thinks 
that the Idaho troubles following upon those at Homestead, indicate that there is 
something rotten in erica he Chronicle says “It is idle to expect that any 
a can exist in a healthy state where a theoretical political — Vv accompanies 
actual gross and soci inequality; where social forces go to create mil ee 3 
one end of th lea ramps at the other; and where millionnaires are permitted 


to hire ant Ld rill thi n of society to shoot down workers.”’ 
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Tue Risk OF THE Swiss REPUBLIC.* 


No more timely work has appeared in months than the interesting 
and scholarly history of ** The Rise of the Swiss Republic,” by W. D. 
McCrackan, A. M., which has just come from the press ol the Arena 
Publishing Company. In this work the author boldly departs from the 


history: and while in no 


prosaic conventional methods of presentin 


Way sacrilicil 


¢ truth or impairing the authentic character of his history, 
he has relieved it by introducing charming descriptions of Switzer- 
land as it appears to-day, and by drawing from the rich storehouse of 
the world literature important features which refer to this wonderful 
little republican jewel in monarchical Europe. Thus the reader of this 
work not only finds the history of Switzerland presented in a far more 
lucid and entertaining manner than elsewhere, but he gains a clear con- 
ception of the physical aspects of all regions of the land, as well as the 
wealth of song, story, and legend, which scholars in various ages have 
given the world, and which haunt its crumbling ruins and echo in its 
mountain ravines. 

To accomplish this difficult innovation and invest his history with 
peculiar interest to the general reader, as well as the close student of 


long and laborious research, involving great expense; 


history, req tired 
for in addition to the study and investigation usually deemed sutfticient 
by historians, Mr. MeCrackan personally visited every nook and corner 
which possessed any historical interest. The literature of Switzerland, 
including records and manuscripts in the archives of the various towns 
and cities, also came under his personal scrutiny; and lastly, the 
whole range of literature, ancient and modern, as it related to this land, 
was critically examined. The greater portion of five years was spent in 
Switzerland acquiring that perfect knowledge and grasp of the subject 
which make an author a master of the themes considered. Thus 
equipped, the author has proceeded, in a style simple and pleasing, 
to discuss his subject from the earliest ages of which we have any 
record to the present time, including the new Constitution and a full 
discussion of those bold innovations and distinctive measures adopted in 
recent years, such as the Initiative and the Referendum. 

Many general readers regard historical works with little favor, expect- 
ing to find them dry and tedious reading; and of many histories this is 
true. Of course there are brilliant exceptions; Motley and Macaulay 
wee rhe Rise of the Swiss Republic By W.D. MeCrackan. Cloth, pp. 413, portrait of 
the author, and large colored map, price, $3.00 ARENA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass 
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make even history as interesting as fiction. The author of * The Rise 
of the Swiss Republic’ does not possess the magnificent command of 
language or the wealth of imagination which characterizes these great 
writers. His flights are much nearer the earth; his style is simple, 
plain, and direct; but his unique handling of the work gives it « won- 
derful charm. In it we find the value of a careful, critical, and authentic 
history, embellished with the literary treasures of the age as they refer 
to Switzerland, and rendered doubly instructive and entertaining by the 
art of an ebservant traveller, who has for years studied most carefully 
the topography of the little Republic. An interesting illustration of 
this unique feature of this work is found in the following extracts, the 
first being taken from the chapter dealing with Helvetia and the Roman 
Occupation: — 

Switzerland is much richer in Roman remains than is popularly supposed. Extensive 


discoveries have been made in many piaces, notably at Nyon, on the lake of Geneva, 


which the traveller will remember as a little castled town, with terrace and arbored 
walks, from whence Mont Blanc is seen in all its grandeur; also at Augst, near Basel, 
now an insignificant hamlet, but once a stronghold of Roman civilization. Baden, 
near Ziirich, has proved equally attractive to archeologists. It is described by Tacitus 
in his day as “a place which during long years of peace had grown to be like a city, 
much frequented on account of the attraction of its salubrious waters.” This place 


is still a favorite resort for invalids, with its long rows of hotels, and the picturesque 





mediwval ruin surmounting all. But the princip Roman remains are to be found at 

Avenches, the modern successor of ancient Aventicum, the chief city of the Helvetii 

Like many another place of historic interest in Switzerland, Avenches lies off the 

beaten track, so that in order to visit it one must turn aside and make it the object of 

a special journey. It is charmingly situated upon a hill, in sight of the lake of Morat 
" 


and the Jura Mountains, and surrounded by fertile lands under cultivation —altogether 
a miniature town of mediwval aspect, with castle, wall, and gate. Old Aventicum, 





however, occupied much more ground n modern Avenches; it lay ior the most part 
in the plain to the east, enclosed by a great wall some four miles in circumference. The 
present town is perched upon what was formerly the Castellum. On alighting at the 
railroad station, the visitor immediately yen eives the remnants of the old wall, which 
can be readily traced through its entire length ; in fact, one of its numerous towers still 
remains standing to bear witness to the formidable proportions it must have possessed. 
From the site of the ancient Forum, now a field of grass, there rises an architectural 
fragment of great beauty some forty feet in height, at once massive and graceful. It 
resembles a column, but has now been identified as part of an arcade which formerly 
flanked the Forum. This ruin is known locally as the Cigoynier, because it used to be 
a favorite place for storks (French cigogne) to build their nests upon. Travelling from 
the Rhine to the lake of Geneva, Byron passed throngh Avenches, and it is to the 
Cigognier that he refers in his ** Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage” 





By a lone wall a lonelier column rears, 
A yrey and grief-worn aspect of old days. 
*Tis the last remnant of the wreck of years, 
And looks as with the wild, bewilder’d gaze 
Of one to stone converted by amaze, 
Yet still with consciousness; and there it stands, 
Making a marvel that it not decays, 
When the coeval pride of human hands 
Levell’d Aventicum, hath strew’d her subject lands 


The poet has been very successful in rendering the impression which this ruin 
produces upon the mind, and it is unfortunate that in the next stanza he should dila 


with enthusiastic praise upon the story of a certain Julia Alpinula, which is now 
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known to have been invented out of whole cloth by a forger of inscriptions. It seems 
to have been Byron's fate to immortalize unwittingly many a falsehood or a half-truth 

A few fragments of fluted columns and stray bits of ornament, still lying on the 
ground or gathered into the local museum, alone attest the ancient beauty of the 
Forum. Against the hillside, across the Forum, and partly hidden by brushwood, are 
the concrete substructure of a theatre Near by also are indications of four guild 
houses, one belonging to a fraternity of boatmen; and at the eastern entrance to the 
modern town there is an oblong depression which reveals the former presence of an 
amphitheatre. Finally in the extensive fields beyond, in the direction of the wall- 
tower, the remains of baths have been found, as well as an unusually rich collection 
of mosaic floors, statuettes, amphorz, drainage pipes, and all the usual evidences of 
Roman civilization. 

Aventicum reached its period of greatest prosperity under Vespasian and Titus, who 
both favored it with their imperial protection, doubtless because, according to Sueto- 
nius, Vespasian’s father, surnamed Sabinus, had “ turned usurer (or banker, as we 
should say) amongst the Helvetii, and there died.”’ 


From the chapter dealing with the origin of the Swiss Confederation, 
I take the following little etching of the Lake of Luzern. Here, witha 
few strokes of his pen, the author gives us a vivid mental picture of 
a great historic spot as it appears to-day. 


There, on the banks of the Lake of Luzern, the national life of the Swiss people had 
its origin hey have reason to feel proud of such a birthplace; for this sheet of water, 
blue and green by turns, like all the Swiss lakes, lies on the northern side of the great 
Alps, imbedded like a fair jewel in the setting of the lesser heights. Three principal 
valleys empty their torrents into its winding arms, and velvet slopes stretch from the 
water up the mountain-sides, to where the firs stand sentinel over summer pastures. 
In the background the distant snow lends the whole a tone of magnificent tranquility. 

Amid such surroundings the commonwealths of Uri, Schwiz and Unterwalden, 
known collectively as the three Forest States, on account of the primeval forests which 
originally covered them, appear for the first time in history during the seventh and 
eighth centuries There are no traces of lake dwellings within their territory, the 
nearest being at Zug. On the Roman charts there is nothing but a blank for the whole 
region. When the Alamanni came, the land passed into their hands and formed part 
of the Duchy of Alamannia. Under the supremacy of the Franks, and after the fall of 
the ducal house, it belonged first to the Thurgau, and, when that county was divided, to 
the Ziirichgau, to be administered by the count of the district. 

Interesting and instructive as is every page of this most valuable 
work, some of the closing chapters will prove to the thoughtful Amer- 
ican peculiarly valuable; for in these pages the recent introductions 
of important legislation, making the Republic more truly a government 
of the whole people than any other nation, are fully presented, together 
with a critical discussion or comparison of the Swiss and American 
Constitutions. From his chapter on recent constitutional changes in 
the Cantons and the Confederation, I take the following interesting 
extracts: 

Perhaps the most encouraging feature of modern Swiss statesmanship is that steady 
striving after a fuller recognition and practice of popular sovereignty, which has been 
expressed in the institutions of the Referendum and the Initiative. There is no move 
ment in any other country, at present, which can be compared to this masterly and 
systematic reform on democratic lines. It is full of great possibilities. It has already 


illed many of its earlier promises It is rapidly converting 





he Swiss people intoa 
nation governing itself upon an almost ideal pian, directly, logically, and without 


intermediaries 
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The keynote to this reform is its directness. Whereas, in the United States the prac 


tice of direct government, such as still exists in the Massachusetts town meeting and 
kindred bodies, tends yearly to become obsolete, in Switzerland it flourishes with re 
newed vigor, In fact, the parliamentary representative system has never taken very 
firm foothold in that country. It was a foreign imitation, and as such has always been 


viewed somewhat askance. The appearances are that it will be still more modified and 
limited in the future 


The term * Referendum” is part of the old formula rd f wlum et liend 








an(l means that laws and resolutions framed by the representatives must be sub ed 
to the people for acceptance or rejection 
* . * * . 

Not satisfied, however, with passing judgment upon the laws made by their repre 
sentatives, the people soon demanded the right of proposing 1 sures themselves: this 
is the Initiative, or the right of any voter or body of voters t nitiate proposals for the 
enactment of new laws or foy the al(eration or abolition of existing laws At present 


seventeen cantons out of twenty-two have incorporated the Initiative into their consti 


tutions. On the 7th of July, 1801, moreover, the Swiss people acc epted an amendment 
to the Federal Constitution which introduces the san principle also into that docu 
ment. Hereafter the right of the Initiative is applicable, * When fiftv thousand voters 


demand the enactment, abolition, or alteration of special articles of the Federal 


Constitution.” 


. * * . * 
The right of the Initiative must not be considered as equivalent to the general privi- 
lege of petition, which is enjoyed by the inhabitants of every state which makes any 


pretentions whatever to political liberty he latter is merely a request, addressed 





to the authorities in power, by a number of more or less esponsible persons The 
authorities may or may not take it into consideration, as they see fit, But the Initia- 
tive is a demand, made upon the government by a “ly of voters, to discuss a certain 
project,and to return it to the people for final acceptance or rejection rhe author- 


ities are obliged to take it into consideration or to draw up a bill of their own. in« orpo- 


rating the same principle 


In Switzerland, therefore, the introduction into practical politics of any question 


which attracts public notice, can be accomplished in a simple and d 


rect manner; 


t} 


while in this country we are confronted by the almost insurmountable difficulties con 
nected with the election of representatives pledged to lay reform bills before the House, 
or are obliged to content ourselves with harmless petitions 

Now the Initiative is a necessary corollary of the Referendum. Both institutions are 
mediums for the expression of the popular will, but viewed from different standpoints 
The Referendum is a passive force; it says merely “aye” or * nay,” and is essentially 
judicial in character. The Initiative, on the other hand, is an getive creative force; it 
supplies the progressive element in the process of legislation, while the Referendum 
acts as a critical, controlling check upon the adoption of laws. Taken together, these 
two institutions form the most perfect contrivance, so far devised by a free people, for 
the conduct of self-government. They create a sort of political pendulum, which oscil 
lates in a groove strictly marked by the Constitution. They produce a steady see-saw 
of legislation, a continual to-and-fro movement, which carries certain expressions of 
the public will directly from the people to the legislature, and back again to the people 
for their verdict. 

It will always remain the chief honor and glory of Swiss statesmanship to have dis 
covered the solution of one of the great political problems of the ages: how to enable 
great masses of people to govern themselves directly By means of the Referendum 
and the Initiative, this difficulty has been brilliantly overcome. The essence and vital 
principle of the popular assembly has been rescued from perishing miserably before 
the exigencies of modern life, and successfully grafted upon the representative system 

It has become somewhat of a commonplace assertion that politics in the United States 
have reached the lowest stage to which they may safely go. There seems to be no 
longer any necessity to prove this proposition; for the general conviction has gone 


abroad, amply justified by the whole course of history, that no democracy can hope to 
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withstand the corrupting influences now at work in our midst, unless certain radical 
reforms are carried to a successfal coaclusion Our calm American complacency 
seems, at length, to have received a shock; our habitual optimism to have given place 
to a feeling of apprehension, lest the malignant forces, now uppermost in our national 
life, may not, after all, prove too strong for us; and a corresponding desire is being 
manifested to set in motion other benign forces, which shall save the state from 
destruction while there is yet time. 

In point of fact, the combination of the Referendum and the Initiative is fatal to the 
lobby. Under its beneficent influence politics cease to be a trade; for the power of the 
politicians is curtailed and there is no money in the business. No chance is offered of 
devising deals and littl 





give-and-take schemes, when everything has to paSs before the 
scrutinizing gaze of the tax payers. Moreover, second Houses, such as our Senate, 
tend to become superfluous, and, if the Referendum were thoroughly applied, would 
doubtless be abolished altogether. The people constitute a second House, in which 
every bill must find its final verdict 

Democracies have been justly reproached for the fact that their political offices are 
not always filled by men of recognized ability and unstained honor; that the best talent 
of the nation, after awhile, yields the political field to adventurers. This is not the 
case in Switzerland, under the purifying working of the Referendum and Initiative 
Nowhere in the world are government places occupied by men so well fitted for the 
work to be performed. These institutions strike a blow at party government in the 
narrow sense, in the sense in which offices are distributed only to party workers, irre 
spective of capacity for peculiar duties party government which produces an opposi- 
tion whose business it is to oppose, never to co-operate. It would also modify our whole 
representative sys n, Which now practically endows the elected legislators with sover 
eign attributes For these systems the Referendum and the Initiative substitute a 


government based upon business principles, displaying ability and stability, simplicity 


ind ¢ I hy 

Besides these pu pra il gains ther ire! ynimendations on the score of ethics 
which deserve to be n l Consider the ¢ wational effect of institutions which 
yblig very " t " stiga ind pass l nent upon bills subm | to him 
How much more likely it is, under such circumstances, that legislation will be treated 
mits m its ri hoo With a View toward K inher a ‘rtain party or certain persons in 
powel We have, int it years, had a striking proof of the extraordinary educational 
inf of presiden campaigns In calling attention to the absurdities of our pro 
t tive tariff low m 1 greater must be the results of a series of such unpaigns, 
t iy in successio rall the subj 3 with which a good citizen should be familiar 
Then think of how Ref lum and the Initiative invest the individual voter with 
i new dignity, and V vid to the collecti sovereign people the majesty of final 
ippea of w h o presentative sys 1, 48 at present constituted, practically 
leprives i 


From the above extracts it will be seen that this history will be indis- 
pensable to statesmen and students of the social and political problems 
which are pressing upon us for solution; but in order to give our readers 
is comprehensive an idea as possible of the breadth and scope of this 
work, I present a brief summary of its contents. The volume is di- 
vided into tive books or major divisions, in the first of which we have a 
graphic story of Swiss history before the founding of the Confederation, 
treated in eight chapters, as follows: The Lake Dwellers: Helvetia and 
the Roman Occupation; The Teutonic Ancestors of the Swiss; The 
Supremacy of the Franks; Queen Bertha of Burgundy; The House of 
Zaeringen; The House of Savoy; The House of Habsburg. 

Book IL. pertains to the confederation of eight states, and is composed 


of eighteen chapters, as follows: The Origin of the Swiss Confederation: 
j ] > 
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Uri; Schwiz; Unterwalden; The First Perpetual League; The Legend 
of William Tell: Other Legends; The Origin of the Swiss Confederation 
and of the United States Compared; The Confederates against Habsburg, 
Austria; The Battle of Morgarten; Luzern: Zurich: Glarus and Zug; 
Bern: Invasion of the Gugler and Feud with Kiburg;: The Battle of 
Sempach; The Battle of Nafels; Constitutional Organization of the 
Confederation of Eight States. 

Book IIL treats of the Confederation at the height of its military 
power, consisting of nine chapters, as follows: Appenzelland St. Gallen; 
The Valais and Graubunden; The Conquest of Val Leventina and Aar- 
gau; The First Civil War; The War with Charles of Burgundy; The 
Covenant of Stans; The War against the Empire; Switzerland and the 
Balance of Power in Europe; The Thirteen Swiss States and the Thirteen 
American Colonies. 

Book LY. discusses the period of the Reformation, containing six chap- 
ters, as follows: The Rise of the Reformation in Switzerland; Zwingli 
in Zurich; The Growth of the Reformation; Calvin in Geneva; Decay of 
National Life; The Growth of Aristocracy and the Peasants’ War. 

300k V., The Modern Confederation, twelve chapters, as follows: Signs 
of National Regeneration; The Helvetic Revolution; The Helvetic Re- 
public; Switzerland, the Battle-tield of Europe; Napoleon's Act of Me- 
diation; The Period of Reactionary Restoration; Democratic Reforms in 
the Cantons; The War of the Sonderbund and the Constitution of 1848; 
Recent Constitutional Changes in the Cantons; The Constitutions of the 
Swiss Confederation and of the United States Compared; The Neutral- 
ity of Switzerland; Appendix. 

Appendix contains the constitution of Switzerland, a dictionary of 
reference literature pertaining to Swiss history and the republic in gen- 
eral, of great value to students, and a carefully arranged index. 

The work is handsomely gotten up, being printed from large new type 
on heavy paper; each page has wide margin, and the volume contains 
over four hundred pages. A fine colored map of Switzerland, and a full- 
page portrait of the author add to the interest and value of the volume. 


B. O. FLOWER. 


THe RAG-PICKER OF PARIS.* 


‘Not art for art and gold, but art for man and right — Socialistie art. 
This is the motto which Felix Pyat inscribes upon his novel ** The Rag- 
Picker of Paris,’ and according to which the work must be judged. 
Considered with regard to literary taste and form, indeed, the book is 
far from faultless; and it seems by no means free from the * romanti- 
cism”’ so seornfully repudiated by the author in his preface, since it is 
not probable that M. Pyat intends his description of Parisian upper-class 
life to be taken au pied de la lettre, or that he presents to us as an ac hy 
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ual type his Count Crillon-Garousse, who in the course of the story com- 
mits personally no less than tive murders, most of them under highly 
improbable circumstances, and who is the cause, directly or indirectly, 
of other six or seven. 

No: the book is not intended and must not be judged as a work of 
novelistic art, pure and simple. It belongs rather to that already large 
and rapidly increasing body of literature which presents in the form of 


fiction, like a sugar-coated pill, facts which otherwise the public might 


not easily be induced to take though they are judged to be indisput- 
ably for the public's benefit. And Count Crillon-Garousse is less a 
human character than the embodiment of an idea. He typities, not the 
individual aristocrat, but the prevailing tone of aristocratic society its 
arrogance, its conscienceless greed, its blind and insatiable lust; just as 


Father Jean, rag-picker and reformed drunkard, typities the sturdy 
honesty, the patience and the self-sacrifice of the despised people. 

The life of the rich, eaten with cancerous vice, wasting in wanton 
orgies that which the laborer has spent brain, blood, and sinew, first to 
produce and then to preserve; the life of the poor, trodden under foot 
like grapes which are flung on the dung-hill when they have been 
squeezed dry this is the panorama, terrible and significant, which the 
book presents to us. The spoliation of the many by the few, which 
leaves to the victim nothing, which deprives him of his honor, and even 
of his life — this is the tragedy it emphasizes with lurid force. Middle- 
man, manufacturer, banker, aristocrat, priest, rovernment employé 
from the smallest clerk of a bureau up to his chief —the poor man is 
compelled to run the gauntlet of this confederacy of thieves, es aping 
one only to be more thoroughly fleeced by the other; robbed from the 
cradle to the grave and even beyond. 

But the author is describing a period of transition, of awakening, of 
development, and he prophesies; he shows us, in powerful antithesis, 
the plutocracy sinking deeper and deeper in the mire of sloth and para- 
sitic luxury; the people rising, bursting their bonds, swe ping away the 
ancient stumbling-stone s: self constituted rule rs, monopolists ot powel 
and wealth, priests and aristocrats ‘into the basket!” cries Fathe1 
Jean —and standing erect, free and sovereign. 

The book has bee nh compare d to * Les Mis« rable The lesse r does 


indeed suggest the greater; and in so far as it perhaps as graphically 





portrays the same struggle of man against unjust laws, the same tyran 
nous discrimination whereby a favored minority is enabled to seize and 
hold the reins of government, the work of Pyat is not unworthy to stand 
beside that of Hugo, by which —as similarity in details as well as in 
general outline goes to prove it has been inspired; for the likeness 
between the character of Father Je an, 1n the tormel book, and of Jean 
Valjean, in the latter, is more than a coincidence; the broad modelling 
of the two is the same. The thread of a love Story that runs through 


the two is also curio Siv identical, In fact, Pyat but echoes Hugo. 
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Nevertheless, the bock was worth writing, and it is worth reading. 
The author has a lesscn to enforce, and he has also wherewithal to ? 
enforce it. His style is admirably clear, graphic, and incisive, — the 
needle of the etcher rather than the brush of the painter, — and there is 
not lacking that powerful aciduous quality which is characteristic of the 
French intellect, and by which in this case each scenic climax is bitten 





in, as it were upon a plate—a permanent impression in all its rugged 
strength of outline and its remorseless detail. 

The book has been well translated and attractively bound. It is a 
notable addition to the class —of such remarkable recent growth — of 
novels with a purpose, or rather, to put the emphasis where it belongs, 
of reformatory ideas embodied in fiction. Neitu Boyce. 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR’S LATEST WoRK.* 


One of the most valuable works from the pen of an orthodox thinker 
which has been issued this year is Archdeacon Farrar’s * Social anal 
Present Day Questions.” Itis a large volume, discussing, among other 
things, such subjects as Social Amelioration; National Perils; National 
Duties; Trials of the Poor; Mammon Worship; Biography (The Teach- 
ers of Mankind); The Pulpit; Books, their Power and Blessedness; The 
Jews; Need of Progress. On religious subjects I do not agree with the 
author in many respects, which fact does not prevent me from appreciat- 
ing his noble work and admiring his broad mind, which it seems to me is 
still, to a great extent, a slave to the fetters of conventionalism and en- 
vironment. I cannot agree with the author when, in the opening page of 
his admirable work, while discussing ‘** Social Amelioration,’ he draws a 


rosy picture of the bright side of our civilization and complacently 


ascribes the beneficent features to Christianity, with the same calm assur- 
ance characteristic of many enemies of the re ligion of Jesus who ascribe 
all the dark and bloody deeds of our history for the past eighteen hundred 
years to Christianity. Both positions are extreme, intemperate, and un- 
tenable. The bloody deeds of the dark ages were unquestionably due in 
part to blind fanaticism and religious bigotry, which, failing to catch the 
grander aspects of the teachings of Jesus, seized upon all the harsh 
lines and narrow utterances in the Old as well as the New Testament, 
and acted upon their inspiration. The ferocity was very largely the 
result of the undeveloped nature of man, just as the noble side of civili 
zation is largely a result of man’s evolutionary development, accelerated 
by the marvellous inventions of modern times, chief among which is the 
printing press, although steam and electricity have also contributed 
immensely toward creating a spirit of fraternity and humanizing man. 
[I would not, however, disparage the noble impulses given to life by the 
teachings of the New Testament. To minds naturally broad, humane, 


** Social and Present Day Questions,” by Archdeacon Frederic W. Farrar, D. D., 
F.R.S. Cloth, pp. 378, with fine portrait of the author. Published by Bradley & Wood- 
ruff, Boston, Mass. 
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and noble, the lofty precepts and exalted spirit of Jesus and maay of the 
writers in the New Testament have appealed with irresistible force, even 
as the narrow and vindictive spirit of dogmatism, which, as the dross 
mingles with the gold, has been appropriated by narrow, harsh, and 
small souls, who oftentimes when in power have exhibited a spirit of 
persecution, in the name of God, which would shame the humanity of 
a savage. We must also remember, when looking for causes for our 
broader conception of life, the rapid development of the scientific spirit 
and the rise of daring freethinking mariners who have boldly pushed 
from the old moorings, bearing with them the anathemas of the 
church, but who have returned laden with golden truths, which 
have given mankind a nobler view of life, and in a very sensible way 
contributed to the higher civilization now dawning on the most advanced 
minds. Hence, without intending to be a partisan or to engage in 
special pleading, Archdeacon Farrar unquestionably does ascribe to 
Christianity a beneficent influence far exceeding what is justly to be 
assigned to her. The saloon, the supreme curse of our age, is a product 
of our civilization, as also are life-saving stations on the sea coast; yet 
it would be eminently unjust to charge Christianity with being the cause 
of the saloon because Jesus made wine and Paul admonished Timothy to 
take a little wine for his stomach’s sake. So it seems to me that Arch- 
deacon Farrar weakens himself with all thoughtful persons when, 
appearing as special pleader for Christianity, he ascribes to it results in 
which she at most can only be fairly credited with being an important 
factor. In many other instances in this volume, which, by the way, is 
rich in helpful hints, the author appears to be writing for people who 
are content with being swayed by sentiment and prejudice rather 
than reason. For many readers, the most interesting pages will be 
those treating of the lives of such eminent personages as John Bright, 
Garibaldi, Count Leo Tolstoi, Dean Stanley, General Grant, and Charles 
Darwin. Mr. Farrar is never so happy as when he deals with biography, 
and in these short pen pictures he is at his best. I have only room fo1 
a few brief extracts from his sketch of John Bright, but they will give 
the reader a fair conception of the Style and method of treatment 
employed by Archdeacon Farrar, 


It has been said by Mr. Gladstone of John Bright that “ he was ever ready to lay his 
popularity as a sacrifice upon the altar of his duty.”” No man, however great, is raised 
above the common heritage of errors and imperfections; but when we stand beside 
his grave it is no time to speak of these. “ Let us now praise famous men,” says the 
son of Sirach. Leaders of the people by their counsels, wise and eloquent in their 
instructions —all these were honored in their generations, and were the glory of their 
times. Their bodies are buried in peace, but their name liveth for evermore Were 
this the time or the place to criticise, we might admit in him who has gone a certain 
intensity of prejudice, a certain narrowness of range, a certain one-sidedness of judg- 
ment, an inability to throw off, under changed conditions, the aversions of his vouth 

It was his love and pity for the people which enlisted him —enlisted him at the 
awful moment when * the sole inmate of his household was one motherless babe’ in 
the main work of his life, the abolition of the corn laws, in the face of a tena ious, 
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embittered,and mighty monopoly. Those only who know what the state of the country 
was half a century ago can adequately realize the greatness of that achievement. By 
securing cheap bread to the working classes in days when, in Leeds alone, there 
were twenty thousand, nine hundred and thirty-six persons whose average earnings 
were under one shilling a week, he saved England from ruin and revolution. 

. Next I would touch on his entire disinterestedness. It shone out in his lofty 
independence. “I am no frequenter of courts,” he could proudly say. “I have 
never sought for office or the emoluments of place. I have no craving for pop- 
ularity. I have little of that which can be called the lust for fame. I am a 
citizen of a free country. I love my country. I[ love its freedom. I am not, I 
do not pretend to be, a statesman; and that character is so tainted and so equiv- 
ocal in our day that I am not sure that a pure and honorable ambition would aspire 
to it... . This manly independence of judgment was strikingly ill strated by his 
attitude toward the Northern States of America in the great civil war. When in 
1862 the upper classes of Englishmen, almost to a man, and the vast majority of the 
middle classes were in favor of the Southern slaveholders, when even our leading 
politicians declared the cause of the North to be hopeless, Mr. Bright repudiated that 
belief because he was so deeply convinced of the righteous government of the world 
“The leaders of this revolt,’ he said, * propose this monstrous thing, —that over a 
territory forty times as large as England the blight and curse of slavery shall be for- 
ever perpetuated. I cannot believe, for my part, that such a fate will ever befall that 
fair land, stricken though it now is with the ravages of war. I cannot believe that 
civilization, in its journey with the sun, will sink into endless night 


As I have before observed, this work is rich in helpful hints ; and 
while not agreeing with many of the eminent thinker’s conclusions, I 
believe the influence of the work will be wholesome, uplifting, and en- 
nobling, and for this reason cordially recommend its careful perusal, 

b. O. FLOWER. 
Grounp Arms!* 

The most eloquent appeal for universal peace I have read in years, is 
found in the web and woof of Baroness Von Suttner’s powerful romance 
“Ground Arms!”? The story is one of the strongest works of fiction of 
the present decade. The author is a philosopher and a philanthropist. 
Her clear, incisive reasoning, her large sympathies, combined with rare 
power of description, enable her to give the world a story which will 
hold in its thrall even the most shallow novel reader who can appreciate 
good literature; while it will prove one of the most important arguments 
for universal arbitration which has been written inourday. The descrip- 
tions of some of the battles are terribly realistic. Below I give some of 
the notes made by a wounded soldier, from which some idea of the 
author’s power of narration may be gleaned. 

The village is ours—no, the enemy has it —it is again ours ~and again the enemy 
has it, but a village no longer exists; nothing but a heap of flames and ashes. The 
inhabitants (was it not really their village?) had, fortunately, early abandoned it; fora 
skirmish in inhabited places is horrible; shells and balls strike all alike, women and 
children. One family had remained behind, an old couple and a married daughter in 
childbed. Her husband served in my regiment. He said to me as we approached the 


village, ** Over there, Lieutenant-Colonel, in the house with the red roof, my wife lives 
with her old father and mother. They could not get away. For God’s sake, order me 


* “Ground Arms!” by Bella von Suttner. Cloth, pp. 286. Price, $1. Published by 
A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, Il] 
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to go there!’’ Poor devil! he arrived in time to see his wife and child killed by a shell 
and the walls falling about the old people; he never saw them again. I once saw an 
attack upon a village where a breastwork had been made of the dead bodies of the 
fallen, not all dead. I saw one move his arm from out the hideous pile. Living still! 
Phat is the most awfui, too frequent condition of many hopelessly wounded. Is there 
no angel of compassion to hover over battle-fields and touch with the tender hand of 
death all these poor wretches ? 
ll * > * * 

What is the matter there? Hasaspy been caught? One? Seventeen. There they 
come in four rows, four in a row, marching with bowed heads, surrounded by a guard 
Behind them in a wagon, a corpse is lying; and bound to the corpse, sitting on it, the 
son of the dead man, a twelve-year-old boy, also to be shot I cannot witness the 
execution. I turn away, but hear the firing. Behind the wall a smoke rises —all are 
gone, the boy with them. 


* * * . * 

Here are two of the scenes imprinted on my memory. There were steep, stony 
heights in the foreground, with jagers climbing up them like cats. The order was to 
take the position. From above the enemy kept up a fierce fire. What I saw were the 


figures of the struggling men leading the attack. One was struck by the shot of those 
above. He threw up his arms, his gun fell, and head backwards he rolled over and 
over down the cliff, breaking bones and crashing to the bottom. 


Or this other scene: A rider a short distance from me was struck bya shell. His 
horse sprang to one side, touched the flank of mine, and shot forward. The rider still 
sat in the saddle, though the shell had torn away the lower part of the bady. An 


instant later he fell, and, with foot hanging in the stirrup, was dragged by his horse 


ground, 


along the stony 

From the hills the staff officers had again to-day a diversified view of the spectacle of 
battle. For instan there was the falling of a bridge while a train of wagons was 
crossing it. Were the wagons filled with wounded men? I do not know, I could not 
see; I only saw that horses, wagons, and human beings sunk and disappeared in the 
deep and rapid stream. The circumstance was regarded as rather lucky, for the 
wagons belonged to *‘ the Blacks.”’ I always mentally call our side the white, the other 
the black party rhe bridge had not fallen accidentally, The white party, knowing 
that the enemy would pass over it, had sawed the timber supports, so that it was a 
successful strategy 


‘*Ground Arms!”’ should find a place in every home, especially where 

there are boys. b. O. FLOWER. 
IN THE CITY BY THE LAKE.* 

One of the notable books of this eventful period is a volume of 
poetry by Lilian Blanche Fearing, entitled “ In the City by the Lake.” 
Not only is this book notable as the work of a talented young woman, 
a graduate of the Union School of Law in Chicago, and because it is 
published by an enterprising firm of young women, but also because it 
takes its place in the very forefront of that growing number of books 
which deal with the larger and deeper interests of life—the great social 
problems of the age. Miss Fearing is not a novice in literary fields. 
Many of her shorter poems have commanded the attention of the intel- 
ligence of the land; and her first published volume, ‘The Sleeping 
World,” called forth words of deserved approval from Joaquin Miller, 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and John G. Whit- 
tier. This second volume, ‘‘In the City by the Lake,’ which appeared 


*“In the City by the Lake.” By Lilian Blanche Fearing. 12mo., cloth, pp. 125. 
Chicago: Searle & Groton. 
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last May, has already attracted much attention and has added to the 
laurels its brilliant author has won. The book is composed of two 
blank verse narratives: ‘* The Shadow” and its sequel, ** The Slave Girl.” 
Both parts deal with the great questions of social réfationships, though 
from different standpoints —the first from the side of a daughter of 
wealth and refinement who, in opposition to the pride and purpose of 
a haughty father, marries the man of her choice, a poor, yet worthy and 
honorable clerk. The story of their struggles against the headtides of 
social wrongs will make a lasting impression on the reader’s mind, while 
the divine strength and human weakness of the various characters 
weave about the heart a pathetic charm, 

The touching story of the second book of the volume, which is the 
complement, and in a certain sense the sequel, of the first, is from the 
standpoint of a daughter of penury and want, a veritable white slave of 
the despotism of trade. It would be a difficult task to find in all our 
literature nobler characters than the young waifs, Magia and M inley, 
Their unselfish devotion to each other, the purity of their lives, amid 
the baneful influences of poverty, and the woful hardships of child 
labor, deeply touch the reader’s heart. It may seem at times that 
the author places words upon the lips of these children which we are 
not accustomed to find in such stations of life, yet it is just such a book 
as this which is needed to plant in the minds of our struggling young 
the seed-thoughts of noble sentiment. It was the voice of a woman 
which roused the nation to a realizing sense of the cruel conditions of 
the Southern slave. It may be that we need a cry from a woman's 
heart to rouse us to a deep sense of our social wrongs. If so, then let 
the consciences of the land listen to the voice of Blanche Fearing speak- 
ing ‘‘ In the City by the Lake.” 

No volume of poetry can have a lasting influence unless it is quotable. 
The book under consideration can easily stand this test, for on almost 
every page are lines which deserve a place in the sacred chambers of 


memory. From the large number of such passages we might make a 


few selections. 


Men and women 
Who set us palpitating with the thrill 
Of something loftier than we yet have dreamed, 


Are God's sublimest poems, 


How finely is this question of the heart expressed: - 
How is it that one human soul draws out 
Another's grace and power, where a third 
Can find no strength or sweetness, as the sun 
Brings out the flush and flavor of the fruit 
From which the moonlight draws no taste or tint? 
Occasionally we will be startled by the bold expression of some 


thought not exactly in harmony with conservative standards: — 





Oh, white deceit of angels, falsehood fair, 


Oh, generous lie that shames the selfish truth 
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he grace and glory of the world. 
Justice and honor, truth and purity, 
Are merged in one white splendor human 
And many a lie has had so white a soul, 
Anf& Worn such beautiful garments of chaste 


hat the cold, naked, unavailing truth 


Has humbly bowed herself and kissed its feet 


As like an angel, bea 


And loftily crowned, it soul's 


Serving divinest pi 
How keen is the criticism « 


Do not our laws cor 
Incapable of noble se 


By licensing the br 


Where | man find a bette 
words: 
*Tis no 


wha 


» trie 
Impatient, dis rec reformers need to be told that 


ial schemes, like embryo infants, lic 
In the vast evolution of the world, 
Beneath its mighty heart, whose thunder-throbs 
» world-shaking centuries. Let them grow, 
Unfolding slowly, ripening to their hour 
fo force them to*their birth is certain death 
jut nourish the great mother with the wine 
Pressed from the fruit of ripe experience ; 
Make her blood rich with wisdom, let the sun 
Of science shine upon her, let her breathe 
The calm, pure air of reason, till at last 
Unimportuned she will present the world 
With its sublimest social dream fulfilled. 
Here is advice that all might follow: 
Let our chiefest mission be 
To make ourselves the noblest that we may ; 


; 
And, second, to ennoble other men; 
Because the great Christ-passion to redeem 

Burns in our hearts, and life is but half lived, 


Unless we feel that men have touched our robes, 


And virtue has gone out from us 


Rev. Tuomas O. MARVIN. 


THe UNITED STATES TREASURY NOTE.* 


Mr. 8S. S. Howe of Detroit, Mich., is issuing a weekly series of penny 


publications on economic problems, which will doubtless become im 


*“ The United States Treasury Note: The People’s Money Paper, pp. 7 price 
post-paid, six cents. Published by Penny Publishing Company, 53 and 55 Bates Street 
Detroit, Mich 
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mensely popular among the industrial millions who hope, aspire, and 
struggle for higher civilization and a wider meed of justice, yet behold 
with each year the horizon growing more circumst ribed. 

“ An Ideal Currency: A People’s National Banking System,” the first 
issue of this series, is a discussion of the money problem, and is simple 
and intelligible. It is conveniently bound so as to be easily slipped 
into the side pocket, and is sent post-paid for two cents. The latest 
issue comprises three numbers, and is sent post-paid for six cents. It 
contains seventy-two pages, and in the form of a drama gives the his- 
tory of the rise and fall of the greenback, presenting in a perfectly plain 
manner the story of how the people "Ss money came into use when the 
gold power turned a cold shoulder to our nation in her deepest need. 
It traces the financial prosperity which visited the nation during the 
early sixties after its introduction, and the hope and courage which, 
despite the war, filled the breast of the people after the cruel and 
terrible struggle was over. 

The conspiracy of the gold power to contract currency is next vividly 
given, with its triumph and the result so well known to the industrial 
millions, who, from a condition of unexampled prosperity, found thei 
estate year by year changed, until the great Middle and Western States 
became blanketed with mortgages, and each year found the condition of 
the common people more and more hopeless. The drama is written in 
simple, homely language. -Even into the mouths of the president, his 
cabinet, and congressmen the most simple and homely expressions are 
placed probably for the purpose of making perfectly plain and intelligible 
the great vital lesson emphasized. No laboring man can read this work 
without gaining a clear idea of the financial legislation of the past thirty 
years, and the legitimate result, both of the expansion and the conspiracy 
which resulted in the contraction of the volume of currency. If the 
People’s Party could circulate a million copies of this little work, it 
would turn thousands of voters. 


Tue PEorLe’s Party CAMPAIGN Book.* 


One of the most important campaign works of recent years has been 
written by the brainy and brilliant young Georgia congressman, Thomas 
E. Watson. In it Mr. Watson presents a vivid picture of the great politi 
eal parties of the past, their aims and missions, giving the gist of their 
various platforms. He next notices the history of the Republican and 


Democratic parties since the war; the surrender by democracy of the 


splendid principles of Jefferson at the behest of the money power, 


the degradation of both political parties in a scramble for the spoils of 
office, and their abject subserviency to the dictates of the communism of 


capital, Mr. Watson is very bold and frank in calling rich men by the 


**Nota Revolt; It is a Revolution The People’s Party Campaign Book.’ By Hon. 


Thomas E. Watson, M. ¢ Pp. 383, price, 31 Published by National Watchman 
Publishing Company, Washington, D. ¢ 
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same terms which rich men would apply to poor men if guilty of the 
same crimes, and the possession of millions or high ofticial stations, o1 
vet the fact that the vy are the « ontrolling influences in great parties does 


not prevent him from saying about them what he believes to be the 


truth. The book is the most candid and terrible arraignment of official 


prostitution and political degradation I have read in years. 


CIRCLING THE GLOBE.* 

One hundred and thirteen years have passed since Capt. James Cook was 
killed on the Sandwich Islands. Then the cireumnavigation of the globe 
was a feat which only the most daring even dreamed of accomplishing, 
The greater portion of the globe was then a sealed book to the multitude, 


peopled by strange beings, about which only vague ideas existed. The 
march of civilization, however, during the past century has been mar- 
vellous and unprecedented. The golden age of invention in which we 


are now living 


is fast knitting mankind into one great common family, 
and the circumnavigation of the globe is becoming as common as was 


} 


a trip to Europe a decade ago. This thought was suggested from receiv- 
ing a few d since a beautifully illustrated little book, published by 
Thomas Cook & Son, descriptive of their wonderful tour around the 
world, The favored mortal who enjoys these delightful trips, visits 
among other points, Japan, Hongkong, Ceylon, Calcutta, Benares, Luck- 
now, Delhi, Bombay, Cairo, Rome, Paris and London, Here the marvels 
the Orient and Occident are unfolded in one grand panorama before 

of the tourist, and an education acquired in a few months’ tour 


not to be gained from years of patient study, 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Future of Islam. 


THE ARENA publishes this month a 
paper which is probably the most pow- 
erful plea for Islam ever made. It is 
from the pen of one of the most schol- 
arly Orientals of the present day, and is 
one of the most 


theologi« al 


without question 
thoughtful and _ brilliant 
this vear. Next 


will publish a reply to [bn 


papers of month, we 
Ishak, pre- 
Hughes, D. D., 
of Islam,” 
of the Holy 
New |} ity. These 


valuable addi 


pared by Rev. Thomas P 
author of the 
and 


Sepul hre, of 


tionary 


rector ot he ( 


two contributions w 


+ 


tions to current religious literature, and 


should be read by a houghtful st lents 


or reli ious prol lems, 


Mr. Savage on Psychieal Research. 
Rev. M J 


Savage contributes a third 
paper on Psvechical Research in this issue 


For more than ascore of years Mr. 


] 


has been adeep student 


savave 


of psychical 


prob 
lems, and both as member of the English 
Society for Psyechical Research, and as 
president and director of the American 
Psychical Society, he has ably aided in 


the cause of psychical science. His 


papers in THE ARENA have awakened 
widespread interest in this country and 
Europe. The present contribution is a 
valuable addition to the rapidly increas- 
ing papers dealing with psychical prob- 
lems from foremost thinkers. 


—oor> 


**Democracy of 
Form. 


Darkness” in Tract 
I have received a number of requests 
that my paper upon the “ Democracy of 


Darkness” be issued in tract 


form, and 
that Mr. 
Howe, of 53 and 55 Bates Street, 


Mich., has 
paper in his 


pleasure in announcing 


l take 
Ss. G. 


Detroit, brought out this 


series of popular penny 


economic side-pox ket pamphlets, It is 
uublished in a double number, and 
four 


copies for ten cents. h 


will 


be sent post-paid for cents, three 


quantities the 


price would probably be much less. 


Clergymen and others who wish to use 
this paper as a tract should send to Mr. 
Hlowe for terms. 


—e="'Ore* 


Mr. Herne’s Autobiographical Paper. 
Herne, the 


talented playwright, actor and manager, 


In this issue Mr. James A. 
contributes one of the most delightful 
papers of the year, entitled ‘* Old Stock 
Days.” All 


profession will enjoy this charming paper, 


members of the dramatie 


which is the sec ond of our new series of 


contributions of special interest to all 
lovers of | America, 


‘vitimate drama in 


our next issue we hope to be able 
nely illustrated paper on Mr. 
n, w his i) hi: m Le 


Mildred 


n prepared 
Aldrich, whose papel 
on Ju Marlowe was so well received. 
The Psychical Review. 

The first 
riew has 
date of August and will be issued quar- 

The Re- 
} 


view is a handsomely printed magazine, 


issue of the Psychical Re- 


made its appearance. It bears 


terly at three dollars per year. 


neatly ,bound in gray, and contains the 
following table of contents: — 


Frontispiece, portrait of Rev. M. J. 


Savage, President of the American Psy- 
chical Society for year ending January, 
Isvz; ‘Some Assured Results in Psychical 
Outlook,” 
‘*Implications of Phy- 
A. E. Dol- 
bear; ** Psychography in the Presence of 
Mr. Keeler,’ Alfred R. Wallace, D. C. L 
“Upon the Relations of 
Rev. T. E. 
Remarkable 


Science,’ and the “ Present 
Rev. M. J. Savage: 


sical Phenomena,” Professo1 


“3 
Investigators 
Allen; * Psy- 


Cases,” B. O. 
‘** Proceedings of the 


and Psychics,” 
chography: 
Flower; American 
Psychical Society.” Address by Rey. M, J. 


Savage. Reports upon Psychography 
Dolbear, Rabbi 


Garland. Discussion, ete 


by Professor 
and Mr. 
*Psychical Research and Science,” Rey. 
c. 
chical 
Retlections from 


Editorial : 


Schindler, 


Allen; Professor Lodge upon Psy- 
Research; ‘* Psychical Cases and 
Periodical 
* The 
Octobe 


Literature.” 


Psychical Review” 


* Our Issue’; ‘* The Reports 
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upon Psychography”; ‘ Branch Socie- 
‘The First Year’s Work”’; “* An 
Earnest word top our Readers”’; 
Way to Help on the Work.” 
Officers and members of the American 


ties” 
ce | yne 


Psychical Society. 

Among the members of the American 
Psychical Society are such well-known 
persons as Rev. M. J. Rev. R. 
Heber Newton, D. D., Professor A. M. 
Comey, Professor A. E. Dolbear of Tuft’s 
University, Hamlin Garland, Rabbi 
omon Schindler, Robert Collyer, 
Camille Flammarion, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 


more, Rev. E. 


Savage, 


Sol- 


Rev. 


L. Rexford, Rev. James T. 
Bixby, Helen Campbell, Bb. F. Under- 
wood, Rev. T. Ernest Allen. 

The price of the quarterly has been 
placed at three dollars a year, which is 
the price of the fee for associate member- 
ship, as the Review is intended primarily 
for members of the society and those 
sufficiently interested in the work to be- 
long to the organization rather than the 
general public. Great interest is being 
manifested in psychical problems, on the 
part of the thoughtful 
throughout the civilized world to-day, 
and I believe the Psychical Review will 


prove a great aid in stimulating thought 


most persons 


and investigation. Ail letters of inquiry, 
or containing money, whether for sub- 
donation to the 


scription or society, 


should be sent to Rev. T. Ernest Allen, 
Grafton, Mass. 


——aeraee > 


The Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy. 
Great interest is being evinced among 

scholarly minds in the powerful presen- 

tation of the Bacon-Shakespeare contro- 


versy now running in Tuk ARENA. This 
month we present the third paper in the 
brief for the The 


ARENA final contribu 


plaintiff. October 


will contain the 
tion on the Baconian side. Following this 
will appear a remarkably clear, incisive 
and strong brief for the defendant, pre- 
pared by Mr. Reed. One in reading this 
argument will be reminded of the anec- 
dote related of Mr. Choate. The great 
lawyer appeared at one sitting of the 
court, on opposite sides in two cases in 
which all legal points were substantially 


the same. Mr. Choate won the first 


ARENA. 


case; but a few days later, when ap- 
pearing for the other side in a similar 
case, an ealled his 
to the had previ- 
ously, when Mr. Choate replied: * Then 
I believed I was right ; 


attorney attention 


views he advanced 
now I know I 
Mr. Reed 
demolish 


am right.” However, does 


not attempt to the argument 


he has already made for Bacon, but 
ably and 
Shakespeare. Jnasmuch, howerer, 


Reed is hin 


and because we have determined to give 


very ingeniously argues for 
as Mr. 


self a pronounced Baconian,. 


an ABSOLUTELY FAIR and impartial pres- 


entation of both sides of this controversy, 


we have engaged such distinguished 
scholars as Dr. F. J. Furnivall of London, 
one of the greatest Shakespearean schol- 
ars in Great Britain, and Professor W. J. 
Rolfe of Cambridge, Mass., both being 
pronounced partisans for Shakespeare 


who will assist in the defence. It 


’ 
is our 
determination to make this the ablestand 
most exhaustive discussion of the Shake- 
spearean which has 


appeared, after which we will give a con- 


controversy evel 


sensus of the competent, 


views of the most 


embodying 
eminent thinkers in 
America and Europe on the merits of the 
case. AS a specimen of many interesting 
letters which this discussion is calling 
forth, I 


letter just received from a professor in 


give below an extract from a 


a leading New England university :— 


[ am greatly interested in 
THE ARENA articles on 
speare.” The authorship of these plays 
is a matter of more importance than 
simply the satisfaetion of curiosity. It 
is a direct challenge to psychology. A 
would say that the Shake- 
know of could no more have 
written those plays than he could have 
written a treatise on physics. There are 
some things that born geniuses can do 
without much instruction. For instance, 
some are born mechanics, or musicians, 
or mathematicians, but I do not know 
that there has ever been born a historian, 
or a linguist, or a jurist, or a naturalist, 
in any such sense, that is, who could treat 
of history, or speak languages, or be pro- 
found in law, or know anything about 
nature, Without instruction and experi- 
ence. Mozart could music all 
his own; Blind Tom could play the piano 
without practice; Colburn could do 
‘sums’? without study, all while very 
young, which shows that the processes are 


reading 
** Bacon rs. Shake- 


prior one 
speare we 


compose 
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mechanically automatic, but no automa- 
tism can give one knowledge of events, 
past or present, or enable one to speak, 
or write, or read languages he has never 
studied in any way. The presumption 
of the improbability that Shakespeare 
wrote the works attributed to him is a 
very strong one. To me it has seemed 
for several years as if one might be very 
sure that, whoever wrote them, Shake- 
speare did not, for he could not. As fo 
Bacon, it seems vastly more probable that 
he could have done so if lam 
truly glad you are giving the subject an 
airing in THe ARENA and I await with 
some impatience the articles that are to 
come, 


he chose. 


Congressman Watson on the 
Problem. 

The 
M. ¢ 


Negro 


Honorable Thomas E. Watson, 
. from Georgia, has written a paper 
which impresses me as being the ablest 
pre sentation of the Negro question and 
its solution that has yet been written on 
this vexed question. I hope to be able 
0 give it to our readers in the next issue 


of THE ARENA. 


The American Psychical Society. 
The Boston Da G 
contains the following notice of the Psy- 


for July 26 


chical Review, which may prove interest- 
ing to our readers: — 

It begins to look as if satisfac- 
tory progress in the field of psychical 
might be expected from the 
labors of the American Psychical Society, 
of which Mr. Hamlin Garland is presi 
dent, Mr. B. O. Flower vice-president, 
and Rev. T. E. Allen secretary and 
treasurer, 

Not only has psychical research be- 
come “respectable,” as Rev. M. J. Sav- 


some 


rest arch 


age Says, butit is attra ting the earnest 
attention of scientific men in Europe and 
America, 

If the personal immortality of the soul 
iS SuSs« eptible ot prool : if there are such 
things as ghosts, the American Psychical 
Society means to find it out. 

And the society isn’t going to keep its 
light hid under a bushel, for it has begun 

publication of an organ called the 
Psychical Reriew, which is to be issued 
quarterly, and the August number of 
which has just appeare d. 

It contains articles by Rev. M. J. Sav- 
we, Prof. A. E. Dolbear, Mr. Alfred R. 
Wallace, Rev. T. E. Allen, Mr. B. O. 
Flower, and others, on various phases of 
psve hical science and psychic al researt h, 
which will be read with deep interest. 

The society has started on its second 
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year with most encouraging prospects, 
although more funds are needed to carry 
on its work. Mr. Hamlin Garland is or- 
ganizinyg societies in various 
cities, and a general interest throughout 
the United States has manifested 
in the work. 


associate 


be en 


A Letter from Moncure D. Conway. 
Mr. W. ARENA of 
March, 182, replied to my article of Oc- 


4). Judge, in Ti 


Isvl, on ** Madame 
Adyar.” 


tober, Blavatsky at 
An answer to Mr. Judge, writ- 
ten at once, proves to have mis arried; 
but as the two papers are still exciting 
reter to 


Mr. Judge says 


interest, it seems nect ssary to 
some of his statements. 
Madame Blavatsky is not here to reply 
to my attacks. The reader of my article 
may remember that Madame Blavatsky 
was fairly advised, so far as I had any 
charge to make on my own responsibility. 
Tut 
that 


Readers of ARENA can hardly fail 


to notice Mr. Judge has made no 
attempt whatever to deal with evidences 
brought by an eminent official in India, 
J.D. Broughton, of the collusion between 
the London medium, Eglinton, and Mad- 
ame Blavatsky, to impose on his wife 
and himself, and Mrs. Eddis. I have the 
letters of those on whom the fraud was 
attempted, and am authorized to publish 
them all. To this fundamental point Mr. 
Judge prudently abstains from making 
This tacit 


imposture is a sufticient comment on Mr. 
| 


any allusion. admission of 
Judge’s wild theory that the fraudulent 
panels found so elaborately arranged 
behind Madame _ Blavatsky’s 
were placed there by Mr. Coulomb to 
her. Mr. and Mrs. Coulomb chal- 
lenged a hearing in court of all their dis- 
urred, Mr, 
identifies ‘*‘ Koothoomi”’’ with 
Sama Veda. Why 
And Mr. 


any instance 


cabinet 
ruin 
putes, but it has not oe 


‘“*Kuthumi,” of the 


then is it written ? 


not SO 
Judge does not yet bring 


of the public use of this name before 
Madame Blavatsky’s appearance in India, 
and the conversion of Mr. Hume to her 
English editor in 
Ceylon told me that it was the belief of 
himself 


formed out of 


cause. An eminent 
that the name was 
Ol-cott and IIume, and 


this I found to be the opinion of sever il 


and others 


learned Indians in Calcutta and Bombay, 
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In my paper I speak of Madame Blavat- 
miles out 
Judge ‘at the 
most it is only and the extent of 
Madras itself is only fifteen.” I did 
not know that the 
extended so far, and estimated the dis- 


sky's home as ‘some fifteen 
of Adyar.’ Mr. says 
six, 


limits of Madras 


tance from my hotel. [am particular in 
conceding this, as it is the sole point sue- 
cessfully made against me by Mr. Judge. 
In order to prove my paper's inaccuracy, 
he projects some into it, as when he says: 
‘*Palms are described as being at the 
entrance (of Adyar). They are not so 


described by me. Mr. Judge, who con- 


fessedly had a great deal to do with the 
Adyar, describes it differ- 


ently from myself, but 1 did not attempt 


‘shrine’? at 


to describe it as he saw it. My own de- 


s< riptive notes were made in the room, 


ve in a letter to the 
Glasgow Herald. That let 


hy Madame 


and substantially given 
ter was noticed 
Bl ivatsky in her ** Theoso- 
phist,” and no inaccuracy mentioned. 
Mr. Judge’s own trustworthiness may be 
estimated by his statement (twice) that I 
advertised in London a sermon on ‘‘ spir- 
itualism and theosophy.”’ No such sub- 
ject was ever advertised. My monthly 
programmes will be vainly searched fon 
either word. Mr. Judge says that, after 
so advertising, | omitted all reference to 
Colonel 


I do not remem- 


theosophy on seeing him and 
Olcott in my audience. 
ber seeing Colonel Olcott in my audience, 
and certainly did not recognize Mr. Judge, 
of whose acquaintance I was unaware 
until Lread this statement. He says that 
I related “seeing an old fakir, or yozi, 
make coins dance abouta table.’’ [never 
saw a fakir, or yozi, or other grave per- 
son, perform any trick, but remember 
telling my congregation of a professional 
juggler in Calcutta who made coins dance 
Mr. Judge ** Madame 


curiously. 
’ 
Blavatsky explained it (the coin dance) 


SAaVs: 
for him at the Adyar conversation.” I 
never saw or heard of the trick, nor any 
had left 
Adyar and Madame Blavatsky, whom I 
Madame 


parted from me graciously, and promised 


resembling it, until long after | 


never met again. Blavatsky 


to make me an ‘“astral”’ visit, in her 


merry way, 


n London; but Mr. Judge 
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says that she remarked, after I had gone, 
‘* The gentleman is in his decadence, with 
a great disappointment hanging over his 
life.’ This seems ‘*‘ occult.’ After eight 


years since this decadence, at fifty-two, 


set in I am still awaiting the “ great 

disappointment,’ —I may add, with 

serenity. M. D. CONWAY. 
aan 


Bricks Without Siraw. 

This month Tuk ARENA publishes a 
powerful pen »icture of a scene all too 
common in the West in the story * Bricks 
without Straw.’ The author has lived 
in the West and seen what he so vividly 
portrays, I earnestly request all ow 
readers to peruse carefully this paper. 

waren 
A Spoil of Office. 
This 


serially in 


novel, which has been published 


} 


fuk ARENA, is now brought 


out in a handsome book, printed from 


large, new type. It is one of the hand- 


somest volumes of the series, and in it 


Mr. Garland as a novelist is seen at his 


best 
—_—_—OO 


Lessons Learned From Other Lives. 

The 
August 
from Other 


editor of the Chauta 


thus notices 


quan for 
* Lessons Learned 
Lives’: A group of short 
sketches by Mr. 


singularly 


biographical Flowe1 


possesses a 


sympathetic in 


terest. A true optimist, he seizes at 


once on the best and strongest traits in 
the character ot those of Whom he writes. 


and draws from them impressive and 


practical lessons. Among those who 

form the subjects of these vigorous and 

stimulating articles are Henry Clay, 

Edwin Booth, Poe, Whittier, Bryant, 

the Cary sisters, and Victor Hugo, 
oor" 


Fiendish Inhumanity Among the Officers 
of the Pennsylvania Militia, 

The exhibition of fiendish barbarism 

“aa... F. B BB. 


Regiment at Home 


on the part of Lie 
Streator of the 10th 

stead, Penn., on July 23, and the apparent 
approval of his frightful inhumanity by 
General Snowden are well calculated to 


thrill 


law-abiding 


with horror every law-loving and 


citizen. Lawlessness and 


ty on the part of the authorities 
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of justice and upholders of order, un- 
else all re- 
the 


In the very nature 


dermine as does nothing 


for 
part of the people. 


spect law and government on 


of the case, nothing is so calculated 


to make destructionists spring up like 
tense condi- 


mushrooms in the present 


as exhibitions of savayve 


tion of society 


ferocity on the part of those who are 
supported at an enormous expense, osten 


With 


I wish eve ry reader ot 


sibly to uphold law and order. 


this fact in mind, 
this review to peruse carefully the follow 


ing press despatch from Homestead: 


Lieut. 


Regi 


HOMESTEAD, Penn., July 24. 
Col. J. B. R. Streator of the 10th 
ment ordered a private under his com 
mand strung up for half an hour by the 
thumbs yesterday, and affair has 
created a big sensation throughout the 
State. 

Private Iams, amember of Company K, 
10th Regiment, was the victim. His home 
is in Waynesburg, Penn. 

When the news of the shooting reac hed 
the camp of the 10th Regiment, which is 
across the river from Homestead, yeste1 
day afternoon, Private Lams shouted 

‘** Three cheers for the man who shot 
Frick.” 

This ery 
Streator. 

He rushed out of his quarters and o1 
dered the regiment to be paraded i 
double quick time. When the men were 
drawn up the colonel repeated the remark 
he had heard. Hesaid he had recognized 
the voice distinctly, and he ordered the 
man who had made the cry to advance 
two paces. lams stepped forward. 

rhe colonel asked’ lams if he called for 
the « heers. The private nodded his he ad. 
His buttons were cut off, his coat and his 
gun taken from him, and he was ordered 
to the guard house 

This punishment was not enough to 
please Colonel Streator, to whom torture 
the propet thing. He on 
dered Iams taken to his headquarters. 
There the private was strung up by the 
thumbs. 

In the old days of barbarism this was 
always considered one of the 


the 


reached the ears of Colonel 


seemed to be 


most ettec 
tive methods of torturing people whom 
it was not intended to disable. 

Colonel Streator did not 1 ipse back into 
the customs of the Middle Ages in the 
heat of passion, or if he did he had pres 
mind enough to summon two of 
the physicians of the staff to watch the 
sufferer. The physicians stood beside 
Iams, wateh in hand, to look after 
the heart, the ether watching the pulse 
of the victim 


ence of 


one 
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For full thirty minutes lams 
pelled to endure frightful pain while the 
doctors stood by. 


Was com- 


There was no one upon whom the 
young man could call for aid. There 
was no one who would have dared to 


have come to his assistance in the camp. 
Military law and officers’ 
caprices are supreme at Home stead, 

When the half-hour had expired, Sur- 
geon Nett ordered the private cut 
He sank limp to the ground, 
unconscious. 

The surgeons worked him for an 
hour. Then he was taken to his quarters. 

lo-day, lams was subjected to further 
His case had been re ported 
to General Snowden and a court-martial 
The general approved the find- 


commanding 


dow li. 
He was 


ovel 


indignities. 


ordered, 


ings. It was ordered that lams have half 
of his head and mustache shaved and 
that he be drummed out of camp. His 
head was shaved, and he was taken to 


Swissville station to the tune ot 
March.” 

The entire provisional command turned 
out. There is much feeling in the ranks 
over the affair. 


* Rogue’s 


After reading the above one may well 


inquire whether we are in republican 


America or despotic Russia. The spirit 
of mediwvalism, with its barbarous fe 


rocity and fiendish inhumanity, seems to 


have taken possession of some of the 
apologies for men who occupy official 
positions in the Pennsylvania militia, 


The fact that General Snowden appar- 
ently approved of this specimen of fiend 
ish criminality, by paying no attention to 
the had the 


nartialed and 


greater criminal, while he 


offending private 


court 


subjected to furthe punishme nt, should 


be suflicient cause for his prompt re 
moval from all command. 

| have no words strong enough to ex 
at such lawlessness and 


press my horrot 


criminal atrocity as the above. If swift 
and just punishment is not meted out to 
the offender, let our people cease to cast 
stones at Russia or other lands where in- 
humanity and barbarity on the part of 
inished. I do 


should 


necessary to 


the ruling classes go unp 


not claim that private lams not 


have been disciplined; it is 
maintain the discipline of the army, and 
while it may be asked in what 


CONSISTS 


the difference between the intemperate 
and unwarrantable talk which officers and 
certain privates have been reported as in- 


dulging in when speaking of the locked- 
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out men, and the offence of private Iams 
in uttering a reckless and brutal remark 
on hearing of the shooting of the man 
who refused to arbitrate, who was pri- 
marily responsible for the Homestead 
battle, and for whose whim the taxpayers 
of Pennsylvania are paying $22,000 a day, 
still, had a court-martial been held and 
reasonable punishment been meted out 
to the man who expressed his sentiment 


against Mr. Frick, by the officers who, if 


correctly reported, have uttered senti- 
ments almost, if not quite, as brutal about 
the working men, the matter might have 
Americans are 


been overlooked, for 


long-suffering. -As matters now stand, 
nothing but prompt and severe punish- 
ment of the official offenders can main- 
tain public respect for law and order. 

the above, I note that 
several leading thinkers uttered 


emphatic protests against the frightful 


Since writing 
have 


outrage perpetrated by Colonel Streator 


and apparently approved by General 


Snowden. Among these persons are 
Bishop Thomas McGovern, of the Roman 
Catholic Butler, Mr. 
Powderly, Attorney Frank P. Iams, a 
the victim. Of Col- 


Snowden’'s 


Church, General 


distant relative of 


onel Streator’s and General 
savage brutality, in his written protest, 
Rev. Thomas McGovern, Bishop of Har- 


risburg, says: 


The torture of W. L. Iams, private 
of company K, 10th Regiment, is a dis- 
grace to our civilization, and if allowed 
to pass without a thorough investigation, 
its consequences must have a demoraliz- 
ing effect upon the esprit de corps of our 
military organization. Torture in parti- 
cular cases rarely, and on general prin- 
ciples never, promotes good discipline or 
the ends of justice. No man should be 
punished by a penalty out of all propor- 
tion to the offence committed, and no 
man in the army or out of it should suffer 
a cruel punishment of which he had no 
knowledge before he committed 
otfence, 

No one will dispute the dishonorable 
act of Private lams in cheering the 
assassin who attempted the life of Sec- 
retary Frick, whom private Iams was 
summoned to defend, but who will cheer 
Colonel Streator who subjected for such 
an offence a private of the National Guard 
to a punishment which required the skill 
of a surgeon in its execution to ward off 
death under the torture. 


the 


ARENA. 


Colonel Streator might find a place for 
the exercise of his talents among the fero- 
cious ship captains on the high seas, or 
might point out precedents in the careers 
of Attila, the scourge of God, and Khan 
the despoiler, but there is no place for 
him among the host of Christian 
chivalry. 

A cruel man never makes a brave sol 
dier, and if the National Guard is unwill- 
ing to restore the tortures of the inquisi- 
tion, let them drive Colonel Streator out 
of their ranks. 

General Butler says: — 


That sort of punishment was not per- 
mitted in the war by any rule of war that 
I know of. Cruel and unusual punish- 
ments are as much prohibited by the 
Constitution in time of war as in time of 
peace, and that prohibition should cover 
every case. I know of no law, either in 
war or peace, that prevents a private 
soldier from expressing his sentiments 
upon any question whatever, provided it 
is not done in such a boisterous manner 
as to disturb the peace ; and I know of 
no proceeding which will justify punish- 
ing a man cruelly and excessively, for 
expressing his sentiment, by the Colonel, 
and then trying him by court-martial, 
and punishing him again for the same 
offence. The proceedings are barbarous, 
eruel and unjustifiable by any law in 
peace or in war, and if it is not repro- 
bated so fully and thoroughly by public 
sentiment that it will never occur again, 
it will do much to disorganize our state 
militia, and prevent them from coming 
out when called upon, because no man 
will go out voluntarily to perform duty 
where such punishments may follow if he 
disagrees with his colonel in political, 
social, moral, or religious sentiments. 

OPO 
Mr. Powderly on the Outrage. 

Regarding the case of Iams 
‘** If Iams had cheered 
for Frick instead of the fool who fired at 
him his head would not have been shaved 


Private 
Mr. Powderly says: 


and he would be in possession of all his 
The 


General Snowden, it 


buttons to-day. case went before 
is said, and that 
sample of snobocracy approved of pro- 
laid 
military code. Iams was hanged up by 
the had American 
pluck enough to stick to what he thought 
Is that in accord Mr. 
Albro’s idea of justice, and if not, will he 
write his opinion of the tin general who 
approved the action of those who perpe- 
trated it?”’ 


ceedings which are not down in 


because he 


thumbs 


was right. with 
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An Old Soldier’s Opinion. 

In atrocity and savagery the punish- 
ment lawlessly inflicted on the defence- 
less private soldier in the 10th Regiment 
is scarcely less than the lawless attack on 
Mr. H. C. Frick. 
the other, and if it is needful to draw 


One was as lawless as 


a comparison between the two cases I 
think the case of the private soldier the 
more aggravated of the two, because it 
The of- 
fence attributed to the young soldier was 
trifling. I had 
company lying within rifle shot of the 


was done under cover of law. 


have soldiers in my 
trenches of the rebel army at Petersburg 
yell out: ‘‘ Hurrah for Jeff Davis,” 


the same night the soldier would go on 


and 


the most perilous picket duty any soldier 
was ever exposed to, and vigilantly watch 
for twenty-four hours without 


closing 
aneye. He did not mean to say that he 
considered Jeff Davis superior to Lin- 
that kind. He 
merely gave utterance to a foolish senti- 
shot the 
dent of the Confedracy had he come in 


coln, or anything of 


ment, and would have Presi- 


sight. How foolish would it have been 
have 


He did 


which he 


for our commanding officer to 
treated him as was young Iams. 
not commit an offence for 
could have been convicted by a court- 
foolish 


was ho more treason 


martial, and the very remark 
which he did make 
than to hurrah for Andrew Carnegie in 


the presence of the cit 


izens of Home- 


stead. 


A Legal View. 
Attorney Frank P. Iams makes a tell- 
ing point when he says: 


Do Colonel Streator and General Snow- 
den pretend to say that if Mr. Smith, 
down street, had been shot and the re- 
mark made that these measures would 
have been resorted to? The military 
has no official connection with Mr. Frick, 
and is ostensibly at Homestead to pre- 
serve order, not to take sides. Mr. Frick 
is a citizen and a capitalist, it is true, but 
that does not make him the State, as 
General Snowden would have it. 


And here lies a vital point which must 
not for a moment be overlooked. No 
imagines that had 
Hugh O’Donnell been shot down, and 
some hot-headed soldier had cried, ** Hur- 


one for a moment 
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rah for the man who shot O’Donnell,”’ 
transformed 
that 


sanctioned the 


Streator would have been 


into an insane fiend, or General 


Snowden would have 
shaving of the offender's head, or the 
drumming him out of camp. Indeed, if 
half the newspaper reports are true as 
to the remarks and actions of General 
Snowden, it is not unfair to suppose that 
a man who should have thus offended 
would have earned from his superior 
ofticer a recommendation for promotion. 
If the newspapers have correctly reported 
officer Green, he is far more culpable 
than lams was for his savage utterances 
But 


Frick is a millionnaire, and the Home- 


against the citizens of Homestead. 


steaders are poor men, and the officers of 
the National Guard of Pennsylvania have 
clearly proved that they are the servile 
sycophants of plutocracy, by defending 
the tiendish and in 
I notice that General Snow- 


torture of lams, 
other ways. 
den thinks that the newspapers have no 
right to discuss the outrage. This is 
another exhibition of the despotic spirit 
which one would naturally expect in such 
a man. It is precisely the spirit which 
governs Russia to-day, and if Postmaster- 
had 
securing the passage of the Henderson 
or Dolph bill this 


America would to-day be under an auto- 


General Wanamaker succeeded in 


year, the press of 
cratic partisan censorship which would 
have required only the addition of a few 
words to existing laws, to have made all 
patriotic editors who have denounced the 
outrage liable to criminal proceedings. 

I cite the drift of 
legislation at the present time is toward 


this fact because 


centralization, and the lodging of des- 
potic power in the hands of the gov- 
The attitude of the 


ofticers, and their expressions since being 


erning classes. 
ence amped at Homestead have been un- 
democratic, un-American, and disgrace- 
ful. An exhibition of undue loyalty toa 
lawless plutocracy is not calculated to 
inspire respect or confidence on the part 
of law-loving citizens. 


A Graceful Compliment to the Arena. 


The Daily Record-Union, of Sacra- 


mento, California, in reviewing the July 
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ARENA, makes the following critical 


estimate of the ARENA, which may be 
interesting to our readers :— 


The great charm and strength of the 


review and magazine is its dual char- 
acter, Itis not so stiff and formal as the 
strict review; nor yet so cautious and 


solicitous of public favor as the general 
magazine. On the contrary, it presents 
strong, vigorous essays, LO mattel about 
the direction in which they cut—the 
idea of Mr. Flower, the editor, seems to 
be to treat living questions, to make the 
ARENA a free, fair field for honest ex- 
pression by thinkers with something to 
say that is worthy of attention. At the 
same time, he comes down to magazine 
work with notably 
American writers; with dramatic biog- 
raphies, personal sketches, ete., as in the 
present number is illustrated. He even 
goes to the extent of using illustrations 
where helpful to the text, or, where they 
will assist one in forming an estimate of 
the person treated of, he will employ 
portraiture. 


stories by 


strong 


weer 
Fashion’s Slaves (richly illustrated). 

This pamphlet is an acquisition of 
positive value to the literature of dress 
reform, because it is the only paper pub- 
lished which exposes, by reproduction 
from fashion plates, the vagaries, follies, 
and absurdities of fashion’s caprice dur- 
ing the past thirty years. It contains 
which 


twenty-nine illustrations, six of 


are photogravures. The subject matter 
discusses in a dispassionate and perfectly 
frank manner the problem of woman's 


dress from the standpoints of health, art, 


and utility. The pamphlet is hand- 
somely printed on coated paper. Price, 
paper, 15 cents; leatherette, stiff cover, 


All workers for dress reform 


should possess this admirable work. 


25 cents. 


A Southern Lady Criticises Mrs. Wal- 
lace’s Paper. 

To the Editor of The 

It is with regret that Dsee old wounds 


Arena. 


opened anew by one of the contributors 


to the August AreENA: but since in the 


article referred to statements are 


made 
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and inferences drawn, whic! 


, to any one 


not acquainted with the actual state of 
Md., 
imply 


affairs in Anne Arundel County, 
seem to 
that 


worst 


during the war, would 
that 
barbarians of the 


the residents of county were 


type, I feel it 
incumbent upon me to make such coun- 
ter statements as will, in a feeble way 
perhaps, clear some of the best citizens 
the United States ever had from unjust 
odium, 

The facts are these: 


of the 


Never in any part 
Negro 
slaves treated more kindly than in Anne 
Arundel County, Md. 


cutting were 


United States were the 
Such outrages as 
branding or unheard of, 
and as to the slaves not being allowed to 
learn to read, I can cite numbers of in- 
stances where the Negroes were tauglit 
They 


were allowed to visit with perfect free- 


to read by their white masters. 
dom on Sundays, holidays, and at any 
the slaves 
that 
Anne Arundel County has been called 
‘* The Negro’s Paradise.”’ 

The incident 


the Last Slave,” 


time after night; and in fact 


were allowed so many privileges 


cited in the “ Chain of 


Was a most rare excep- 


tion, if it ever really occurred, and was 


never known throughout the county. 


The Southern people might with equal 
reason rave over outrages committed by 
fanatics on the subjectof Negro freedom, 
did so, the author of the 


and if they 


above-mentioned article might then see 


how unjust it is to cast a slur upon a 


whole community simply on account of a 


single instance of cruelty which would 
be condemned by the masses. My father, 
your subscriber, Dr. Walter C. Dorset, 
lived in the county referred to for thirty 


years: was there a Union man, through- 


out the war; and my grandmother, aged 


eighty-five, now on a visit to us, has 
always lived there. Neither of them 
ever heard of such an outrage as Mrs. 
Wallace relates, and do not think it was 


ever heard of before by the citizens of 


Anne Arundel County, Md, 








